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poor children look at its out-spread 
pictures in the shop windows, and wish 
themselves the boy with the red comforter 
who is bringing home holly in his cart, or 
the girls muffled up in family shawls on 
their way to sing carols at the Squire's, 
little remembering that to the poor and 
the old and the sickly the Christmas 
message, if borne on the keen breath of 
the East wind, is often followed by 
another message from regions colder and 
icier still. 

I remember a delightful passage in the 
Geography book from which we learnt in 
our youth, wherein, amid statements of 
latitude and longitude, and names of chief 
towns, together with the amount of their 
exports and imports, the author had in a 
moment of weakness allowed himself to 
run into two or three lines of familiar 
description. And in these we were told 
how the Norway and Lapland women 
skate along frozen rivers to market, and 
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how at those very markets, all fluids being 
congealed by means of the cold, milk is 
sold in blocks and by the pound. I re- 
member wondering that the great Mr. 
Pinnock, all of whose learning seemed 
to break out in catechisms for other 
people, instead of his being satisfied 
with keeping it to himself, and who as 
a matter of duty excluded from those 
catechismal books with grave and gray 
covers everything that bordered on the 
enlivening, or that might lead us to 
imagine towns and places as anything 
but dots on the map, should have given us 
such interesting information; and I felt 
it scarcely honourable when Saturday — 
in school-rooms commonly called repe- 
tition-day — came round, to allow the bit 
about Lapland to count in my lessons as of 
the same value as exports and imports. 
Of course I wished I could skate to 
market, and invite my brothers to share 
a slice of milk ; and believed that it was 
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only because those in authority over ns 
were old, and had no enterprise in their 
dispositions, that they met my desires 
with the assurance that I should be very 
thankful to be back again where I was. 

" But then," as we agreed afterwards, 
" we're always assured that we should be 
better off as we are than in being any- 
thing else, and should be told the same 
even if we wished for gold watches, or to 
live in Swiss cottages on mountains, and 
hunt chamois, or to go and discover new 
worlds like Columbus, or anything dif- 
ferent from lessons." So we rejected 
our counsel, and wished still for Lapland, 
and milk by the pound. 

Which brings me back to my state- 
ment — an echo of the once discarded 
testimony of our more experienced elders 
— that West-country people, wishing for 
a real sharp old-fashioned Christmas, may 
travel to it by taking a ticket for Win- 
throp, in East Norfolk, and will in like 
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manner find their first position the best. 
At least, they might so have done in the 
winter of which I am writing, and in which 
Mrs. Estridge's girls were coming down 
the Rectory Avenue as already mentioned. 
I have said that they were girls very- 
much of the usual description ; and their 
conversation, as they grouped and re- 
grouped themselves, was for the most part 
such as any dozen of country maidens, 
after an hour's intercourse with one of 
the two ladies of the village, might be 
expected to hold. Who had said her 
verses without a mistake; and who had 
broken down in the duty to her neigh- 
bour; and the dress Mrs. Estridge had 
worn; and how she had asked Jane 
Morris for her sailor brother; and how 
fortunate Susan had been in sitting next 
the fire; and how carefiil the Rector's 
lady had been to Bee that Mary Harris 
was wrapped up, and had hoped her cold 
wouldn't be worse for coming out ; — ^these, 
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and such topics, were quite enough for 
the talkers, whilst some true children of 
the Norfolk soil contented themselves 
with walking on side by side with little 
or no remark. 

" You'll be gone next Sunday, Martha," 
said one of the talkers to a short, square, 
quiet-looking girl who had been specially 
noticed by Mrs. Estridge as having at- 
tended her class for the last time. " I 
wish I was going too. It'd be summut 
of a change. You'll be coming back a 
lady, or least ways with a bonnet like 
Miss Graham's in church this morning, 
more like a crown in a picture-book than 
aught else." 

"No, I won't," was the sturdy reply. 
" I wouldn't be stared at for finery — not 
if I had a chance." 

"I wonder if you'll meet with that 
Miss — I forget her name — ^that sent the 
message to us all. How faithful Mrs. 
Estridge gave it out." 
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"I'd know her again," was Martha's 
reply; "and from the ways of her, she 
wouldn't take it amiss if I was to cross 
the road and speak to her. I will if she 
comes to London." 

This was a good deal for Martha to 
say ; and while it implied some ignorance 
of the likelihood that two strangers, 
though in London at the same time, 
might fail to meet each other directly, it 
betrayed that deep down in her mind 
the message to which her companion 
alluded had been put away never to be 
lost. 

Nearly a year before the opening of our 
story, a friend of Mrs. Estridge's, spending 
a few days at Winthrop, had consented to 
share with her the Sunday afternoon 
teaching; and the words that she had 
spoken had often by the Rector's wife 
been recalled to the minds of the girls, 
while in their purport they had from 
week to week been repeated. And on 
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this particular afternoon Mrs. Estridge 
had, before parting, read to them a few 
lines from a letter received only the day 
before, of which the words were as 
follows : — 

"And tell your girls from me that I 
send them all good Christmas wishes ; and 
that they must always keep the true 
Christmas chime ringing in their hearts — 
'Thanks be unto God for His Un- 
speakable Gift.' " 

Not very much had been added to the 
message thus repeated — only a few words 
concerning the Gift which is truly the 
unspeakable gift of Christmas-tide — words 
few enough to be soon forgotten by the care- 
less, and grave enough to be carried away 
with the message by the thoughtful, while 
Mrs. Estridge had bidden them think, 
when the chimes should ring in Christmas- 
day, that the church-bells must ring in 
their heart-temples too. 

Martha Brooke's home was on the very 
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edge of the fens, and to it she now 
returned. A great change in her life 
was to come in the course of the week 
now opening. On the day after Christ- 
mas-day she was to go to service in 
London ; and to this change she had long 
looked forward, not with any particular 
expectation of satisfaction, but simply as 
that which would come to her in her 
turn as it had come to her sisters before 
her. 

When Eliza — the first to start forth 
into the unknown whirl of London life — 
had departed, her younger sisters had felt 
as much eagerness of curiosity as in their 
quiet way it was possible for them to 
show. They wondered how she must feel 
at the idea of a railway journey in the 
new dress and strong boots which were 
the results of so many savings, and half 
wished their time for going out had ar- 
rived. But Jane had followed since then ; 
and Martha began to feel it as such a 
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matter of course that she should go, now 
that Kezia was old enough to take her place 
at home, that she did not allow herself 
to think of her own departure as a matter 
of much moment to any one but herself. 

For Martha was not a girl who looked 
forward very carefully from one day to 
another. She accepted her life as she 
found it, and supposed that it was all 
right, or at least that what was wrong 
in it couldn't be helped. It was not 
pleasant to be always scolded by her 
mother ; but then other girls were scolded 
too. Her father was a quiet man who 
seldom spoke, and still more seldom gave 
any sign of her belonging to him. She 
had read of fathers who loved, and even 
showed forth love to, their children, and 
whose hearts were towards them; but 
then, as she came to reflect upon it, that 
was generally in Joseph and his brethren 
and the Prodigal Son, and in books which 
must have taken the idea from them ; and 
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as many fathers round her beat and abused 
their children, she said to herself that, 
on the whole, she was well off. 

And such a conclusion implied a 
very great amount of thought on 
Martha's part. She had neyer known 
anything very pleasant in her life until 
the day from which everything that 
had since been at all pleasant dated. 
Her home was, on the whole, more 
respectable than many by which it was 
surrounded. No particular wrong or 
shame had cast a shadow over it, al- 
though, had such been the case, neither 
father nor mother would have very keenly 
felt such a shadow. Every one in the 
house had been on a working level. The 
children had been sent to school with a 
general impression that it would go into 
wprk afterwards ; and to church, with an 
idea, equally vague on Mrs. Brooke's part, 
that so much religion having been got 
through in the time of childhood, it would 
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be set to her and their account in some 
shape hereafter. She herself had seldom 
been to church since she married. When 
there was a death in the family, she put a 
black ribbon across her bonnet and ap- 
peared in the aisle ; and after Christmas 
gifts from the Parsonage, she "went to 
church for the blankets," as she expressed 
it, regarding it as a suitable return com- 
pliment to the clergyman; but beyond 
this, and the registering of each new birth 
in a Family Bible, which action was re- 
garded by both her and her husband as a 
religious rite, Mrs. Brooke's Christianity 
did not go. And though it is pleasant to 
read of Christian England, and of village 
piety, and of rural virtue, if the truth 
were written, of how many village 
homes is this only too favourable a 
specimen ! 

Martha's first gleam of real individual 
sunshine had, figuratively speaking, crossed 
her path on the day that Mrs. Estridge, 
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newly arrived at Winthrop, had called and 
invited her to come up to the Rectory on 
the Sunday afternoon. Martha could not 
at first realize, as she stood at the wash- 
tuh with hands deep in soap-suds, that her 
appearance there would make any diflFer- 
ence to the lady ; but Mrs. Estridge, all the 
same, looked kind and pleasant about it ; 
and Mrs. Brooke, after having first said 
she didn't see what the girl was to get by 
goiog, was brought round to believe that 
"she wouldn't get any harm, and it 
wouldn't take out of working time ;" and 
finally agreed to allow it. 

That was three years ago, and Martha 
had seldom absented herself siQce. And 
underneath the hard outer life there came 
to be very deep down, and almost uncon- 
sciously to herself, a swelling of heart, and 
a putting forth of feelers and yearnings for 
a better and higher life ; and then had fol- 
lowed strange desires and hopes, and un- 
spqken, unacknowledged notions that all 
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that was said in church, and had been 
read out at school when she was a child, 
might have something real in it, something 
true, and living, and present — ^something 
for her. It was as yet only a sort of 
twilight speculation on Martha's part, and 
one at first so strange, that she had to take 
earnest counsel with herself before she 
could believe that such was the case. The 
seeds planted in her heart had their place so 
deep down, that all their first life-strength 
seemed to be put forth underground, and 
to expend itself in roots and unseen 
fibres; and although, because she had 
not yet grasped visibly to herself those 
wonderfiil things to which her life was 
tending, she believed herself to be very 
far from them, she was in truth being 
numbered amongst those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, and who shall 
be filled. 

It was a cold east wind that blew up 
across the fens as she descended the slope 
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to her own home on the Sunday after- 
noon, of which I have spoken ; — a cold, sar- 
castic wind, which, however bravely you 
might fight it at one comer, met you with 
a keen retort round the next, and made 
people who thought about it at all wonder 
where it was originally compounded, and 
from what recipe for a freezing-mixture 
it was made up. And Martha, as she 
stamped sturdily down the frozen road, 
and drew her shawl closely round her, 
wondered whether it would meet her like 
that in London ; and then, musing on her 
London life to come, went over the words 
which had been in her heart ever since 
she left the Rectory. 

" I muist keep the chimes going," that 
was what the message said ; — Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable gift. The 
Christmas chimes ! I seem to understand 
it somewhere about me, and not to get 
hold of it right side foremost. It'll come 
right best if I think of the unspeakable 
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gift first. The Bible tells us " the gift of 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." It's that eternal life that's 
the Christmas gift, because Jesus Christ 
was born then to die instead of me — ^to 
take all my punishment for me, that there 
might be nothing between me and heaven. 
It seems almost too much to think, that 
when He has so much to do, and all the 
angels to look after, and everyone in great 
London and towns to mind, that He 
should care to put the Gift right down to 
me for me to take it up. But then the 
Bible says so. I wouldn't tell a lie, I 
know, and He wouldn't, much more. So 
there it is promised ; and I may have it, 
and I've asked, and I will get it from Hitti 
— " eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." What a good thing it would be to 
have that for my Christmas present this 
year ! And why shouldn't I make quite 
sure ? I'd take that away with me into 
London, and never lose it. 
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If only I could understand about those 
chimes ! They'll ring out on Christmas-day, 
and perhaps I'll get hold of the meaning 
then. If I can't, I'll go up and ask Mrs. Est- 
ridge to make it plainer, because I'm so slbw. 
Anyhow, there's something wonderful in 
belicAdng all about Christmas being some- 
thing for now, as well as an old story 
about Christ's coming. It's wonderful 
that I once never knew how to ask Jesus 
to come into my heart where there's room 
for Him to live always. I sometimes can't 
believe I'm • only plain Martha Brooke, 
that's got to Him in my slow, clumsy 
sort of fashion for the Unspeakable Gift, 
and hope to be getting it all the same as 
if I was the Squire's lady herself. For 
it's promised sure and fast, and He 
bought it for us ; — only I must try and 
make it out quite plain — that about keep- 
ing the Christmas chime in my heart for 
always. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHBISTMAS AT THE BROOKES' COTTAGE 

The chimes rang out from Winthrop 
church on Christmas-day, and the congrega- 
tion came in ; the crisp snow on the church- 
yard paths sparkling and gleaming in the 
cold sunshine. All the regular attend- 
ants were there, and a sprinkling of irre- 
gular ones, who came to see the ever- 
greens round the pillars and arches, and 
to hear the singing, and with a general 
notion that church- going in the morning 
was the right sort of prelude to the Christ- 
mas dinner later on. 

The family from the great house were 
early in their pew ; the Squire himself 
looking like an embodiment of Church and 
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State as he walked up the aisle with the 
important tread customary to him at the 
Quarter Sessions and on other public occar 
sions. And in Mrs. Graham's face, which 
was wont to be sharp and thin, there ap- 
peared a sort of consciousness that coals 
and blankets had not been forgotten the 
day before ; while old Mapper, the clerk, 
ostentatiously preceded her with a bright 
red comforter round his neck, which he 
wished her to understand was the same 
which had accompanied his donation of 
coals on the previous evening, and which 
he wore as a mark of respect ; his grandsons 
figuring under the gallery in other com- 
forters, of which the rather washed-out 
glories proclaimed them as the gifts 
of former years. And the young ladies 
tried to appear as if they had not been 
the decorators of the chancel, and knew 
nothing about the wreath over the arch, or 
about the " Glory to God in the highest" 
round the east window, although it was 
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well understood that they and their bro- 
thers had been busy among holly and ivy 
wreaths the whole of the previous day. 
Only little EflB.e, who, being but nine 
years old, was not supposed to be indif- 
ferent to her own share in the handiwork, 
was heard to whisper to Mr. John, " And 
I held all the white holly for the G in 
* Glory,' and Mary wouldn't let me make 
the letters ; but I will next Christmas ; " 
for which remark, although intensely in- 
teresting to the girls who sat in the choir 
on the open bench before the squire's 
pew, Effie was immediately quenched by 
an admonitory glance from her elder 
sister. 

Then Mrs. Estridge came in with Harry 
and Gracie, and took her seat on the oppo- 
site side of the chancel ; and EjB5.e and 
Gracie had to be restrained by their re- 
spective guardians from holding telegra- 
phic communication concerning the glories 
of the wreath round the arch. And then 
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Mr. Bstridge came out of the restry, and 
the Confession and the Prayers were read ; 
and concerning the Child of Bethlehem all 
voices sang, " Thou art the King of Glory, 
O Christ ! " and, later, all voices said, " I 
helieve in Jesus Christ, our Lord, who 
sitteth at the right hand of God : From 
thence He shall come again to judge both 
the quick and the dead." 

I wonder whether many people think 
of what they are saying in the Creed. In 
old days the Teutonic nobles used to draw 
their swords, and repeat the words while 
their glittering blades flashed in the air, 
to show that they would be willing to 
fight and die for the Mth — ^for the Mth in 
Him who came as a child into the world 
that He might die for us. I sometimes 
think that though in England people do not 
draw swords from their sheaths when they 
say the Creed, those who love His name 
and who remember how for them He was 
crucified, dead, and buried, have something 
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of the fighting spirit roused in their hearts 
by the old old words, and long to over- 
come and be set down with Him on the 
throne of His glory, even as He also over- 
came and was set down with the Father 
on His throne. 

The winter's sun was shining hrightly 
through the stained glass of the east win- 
dow when the choir struck up, "Hark, 
the herald angels sing ! " " The Unspeak- 
able Gift," thought Martha to herself; 
" no wonder angels brought the message, 
and then could only find such words for 
it as ' Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men/ I 
like that * good-will ; ' it seems as if we 
was wanted to have the Gift each one." 
And Martha's voice, which was full and 
clear, went out with a real joy such as 
nothing particular in her outward life had 
ever occurred to call forth, in the song, 
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Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies ; 
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With the heaTenlj hosts prodaim, 
Chiist is bom at Bethlehem." 

She wondered at her own happiness as 
she sang. " And yet I onght to he glad," 
she said to herself; "He came for me. 
When one thinks of it, at first it seems 
more natural that rich people should hare 
the great gifts, like they haye everything 
else, and for us poor plain ones to he 
passed over. I hayen't a grand cloak like 
the young ladies from the great house, all 
richness, and, taken in one light, like silk, 
and in the other like hird's feathers just 
where they turn soft and downy ; and I'm 
not pretty, like Mrs. Estridge, hut plain 
and awkward. But the Unspeakahle Gift's 
for me all the same — ^it says so: *unto 
all people ; ' like a letter directed to me in 
my own name; and it seems like some- 
thing for always in one's heart to remem- 
her, ' eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.' " 
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Martha did not know that the joy-bells, 
the true Christmas-chimes, were already 
ringing in her heari; as she sang out so 
gladly. She only knew that she was not 
left out of the day's rejoicing, and that the 
reason why she was glad was because the 
Christ born at Bethlehem was her Saviour, 
and that He was near to her for ever. 

Everybody was wishing everybody else 
happy Christmases after service. Even 
the squire, who by nature was silent and 
did not notice people, nodded to the 
groups in the churchyard, as if he couldn't 
do less on the 25th of December; and 
Mrs. Estridge went amongst all her vil- 
lage friends, shaking hands, and asking 
after rheumatisms and coughs, and saying 
how cold it was, and how she hoped every- 
body would enjoy themselves, in a manner 
which Martha admired from a distance, 
wondering all the time whether she would 
herself come in for a greeting, but feel- 
ing far too shy even to look as if she 
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lingered in expectation of such distinc- 
tion. 

It came, however — the kind word and 
touch of the hand upon her shoulder, and 
pleasant smile, which, far more than Mrs. 
Estridge could have helieved, went to 
make her Christmas a happy day, sending 
a little electric thrill of pleasure through 
the quiet country girl, for which she could 
hardly account, even to herself. 

" Your last day with us, my child ! I 
hope it will he a happy one. But I shall 
miss you on Sundays. Remember you are 
to let me know how you get on in Lon- 
don : and, Martha, Christmas can he kept 
in our hearts all the year round, can't it ? 
We must try to let the chime be always 
ringing, you know." 

And then Mrs. Estridge went to join 
her husband, and there was a sore feeling 
in the girl's heart as she watched her as 
far as the Rectory Avenue; and very 
much to her own surprise, everything 
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round lool^ed quite dim in spite of the 
briglit sunshine that streamed down on 
the snowy pathways. What was over her? 
Martha could hardly believe that great 
tears were welling up into her eyes in an 
unwonted manner as she recalled the last 
words of the Mend to whom she had 
slowly and week by week been making the 
offering of true deep gratitude and affec- 
tion ; and then she tried to remember how 
it had felt to have Mrs. Bstridge's hand 
laid on her shoulder, and asked herself if 
it could be possible that she meant what 
she said about missing her, and thought 
how she had finished with the words, " We 
must keep the chime ^ing." " As if we 
would be together in something," she said 
to herself; " and I will, oh, I will; I'll try 
and remember always, always ! I would, 
if it was only for love of her, I would ; 
but it's more than that, — I have the Un- 
speakable Gift given to me, and I'll never 
forget it as long as I live ! " 
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It was dinner-time when she reached 
home, and Mrs. Brooke was, with Kezia's 
help, putting the beef and pudding on the 
table, which had been in part supplied 
&om the great house the day before. 

I wonder whether any but true-bom 
English people can enter into the full" 
meaning and sentiment of Christmas 
pudding, — the institution which pene- 
trates into the humblest cottages, into 
workhouses, and even into prisons, in 
which last retreats it is regarded, as a 
general rule, with much more respect 
than the law of the land. Foreigners may 
make, may eat, and may even go as far as 
to enjoy the same ; but with a rightly-con- 
stituted Englishman or Englishwoman, 
consciously or unconsciously, there belongs 
to every mouthful a sense of nationality, 
of hereditary Church and State attach- 
ment, together with an infusion of as 
much family feeling as it is possible to 
muster, all of which go to form an in- 
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visible compoun(L served up at the same 
time with the material embodiment of 
groceries and other ingredients, and giving 
a flavour and meaninsr to the same which 
can be attained on Christmas-day only, 
and then onlv bv the home-bom. 

Mrs. Brooke at one time in the year 
seemed able to look over the deeply- 
worn srroove of her work-a-dav life, and to 
realize, with a momentary approach to the 
dignity of a British matron, her position 
as a wife and mother of a family. It was 
when, with the only approach to senti- 
ment which she was ever known to ex- 
hibit, she stuck a sprig of holly, '* to give 
a touch of feeUng," as she annually ex- 
pressed it, in the centre of the pudding, 
and then sat down at the head of her 
familv to eat it. 

Even in the poor cottage on the fens 
there arose, at the observance of the 
yearly festival, a remembrance of the ab- 
sent members of the family. The Brookes 
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were at all times so slow of speech, were 
so fixed in a sort of belief that " what was 
to be was," which, in their case, hap- 
pened to be the due periodical exporta- 
tion into London service of one of the 
children, that, this transaction having been 
accomplished, little more was said about 
the matter; unless it chanced that Mrs. 
Brooke, in scolding the daughters that re- 
mained, would finish up with, " 'Liza now, 
hur was good for summut ; hur knew how 
to stir round, hur did;" which generally 
resulted in a practical exemplification on 
her own part of what " stirring round " 
might be supposed to signify, much to the 
bewilderment and disturbance of the 
diflFerent members of the household. 

Over the pudding, however, the father 
of the family, who had arrived at an idea 
that he should, before parting from her, 
"throw out a word to Patty," as he ex- 
pressed it to himself, concerning her new 
start in the world, began to work up to it 
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by slow degrees, to the manifest approba- 
tion of his wife, who, coarse and rough- 
hewn as was her ordinary life, had, at the 
bottom of it all, a certain womanly satis- 
faction in any approach on her hus- 
band's part to recognitions of his family 
relationship in partnership with her- 
self. 

" 'Liza, now, hur's eatin of pudding 
somewheres, I'll be bound," was the 
paternal observation which, in an un- 
wonted manner, betrayed his remem- 
brance of the absent. 

" It don't seem only like two years 
since hur was away," continued his wife, 
carrying on the train of thought. " It 
was a bigger pudding that year than this. 
Mrs. Law, she takes a bit oflF for every one 
as goes; that's what I've minded each 
year. There wai9 a handful of raisins less 
after 'Liza went, and a quarter of a pound 
less suet after Jane was oflF. I'm thinkin' 
we'll lose by Patty's going next year ; and 
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if I can, I'll have speech with one of the 
young ladies up at the house, and ask to 
know if it's by their desires." 

Prom which remark the reader will dis- 
cover that Mrs. Law was the Squire's 
housekeeper; and further, that the cha- 
rities over which she presided were dis- 
pensed not altogether with the incon- 
siderateness of generosity to which the 
season of Christmas is supposed to con- 
duce. 

"There's Jane, too," continued Mr. 
Brooke, after a longer silence than the 
first, during which second slices had been 
given round, " I shouldn't wonder if hur 
was eatin' of puddin' now at this very 
minit ; " in pursuing which train of 
thought his wife looked at the clock, and 
observed that it was pretty nigh gone one, 
whereupon the children looked at the 
clock too, and as it struck, seemed in their 
turn struck with their father's idea. 

He himself was rising in spirits in the 

D 
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unusual process of conducting a family- 
conversation, his habit being on most 
other days in the year to devour hungrily 
and silently what might be prepared for 
him in the interval of his labour, in- 
dulging now and then only in an angry 
exclamation against his wife, if his usual 
allowance were wanting in weeks of scant 
wages, or other difficulty. 

Christmas-day was telling upon him, 
however, as in the bosom of his family he 
gave vent to a third remark, founded on 
the pattern of the former ones, inasmuch 
as they had proved successfal. 

" Patty, now ; hur'U be eatin' of puddin' 
somewheres next year, you may depend." 

Martha grew very red as she felt that 
all the eyes round the table were bent 
upon her, while her mother, with a dim 
idea that, to-morrow being a working day, 
it would be time saved to say what was 
necessary to her daughter at parting then 
and there, nodded to her husband, and then 
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to Martha, and then to the other children, 
xepeating his words as heing what they 
might all take note of : ** Patty, yes, hnrl 
be eatin' of puddin' somewheres next 
year ; " adding the exhortation, " Now, 
Martha, you mind that; that's firom. 
father and me." 

It might have occnrred to an unen- 
lightened listener that, regarded as parting 
advice, the remark relating to Martha's 
next year's consumption of Christmas 
pudding, was hardly such as practically 
to bear with much force upon her 
future career; but I do not think that 
any such idea presented itself to her or to 
any one else at table. On the contrary, 
there was a certain approach to maternal 
dignity, and even kindliness, in the words, 
" that's from father and me," which, while 
it convinced Mr. Brooke that he had 
offered a very origmal and well-timed 
remark, found its way, though slowly, to 
Martha's heart ; while a sort of yearning 

d2 
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came over her towards the rough, 
coarse, and generally loveless home, 
from which on the next day she was 
to drift into an individual life of her 
own. 

"Yes, mother," she answered, rather 
humhly. 

"Ay: it's all in that what your 
mother says," continued her father, 
willing in some sort to pay back his wife's 
appreciation of his former remarks, " hur 
said *moind.' Now, Patty, you momd. 
It's what I says to Jane, and to 'liza before 
her, when they was goin'. And it won't 
wear out afore it's Kezia's turn. You 
allers moind, and then, as I says, you'll be 
moinded of." Whereupon Mrs. Brooke 
hinted that the parson himself would find 
it hard to improve upon that, and told 
Martha " not to forget her bringin' up or 
her schoolin' ; " and when Martha had said 
she wouldn't, added, " and you fulfil that 
sitiwation that you're summonsed to, 
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and you'll be like the other two, never 
coming back like a bad penny on our 
hands." 

With which burst of feeling, and the 
finishing up of the pudding, Martha's ex- 
hortation on leaving the parental roof 
ended ; and, indeed, the Christmas observ- 
ance in the Brookes' house also found its 
close. The dishes were put away, and 
Mrs. Brooke was heard to remark to Kezia 
" out at the back," that she felt most lost 
after dinner was over whenever Christmas- 
day came, for that — ^look at it in one way 
— it seemed most as dull as Sundays for 
work ; and, look at it the other, why, it 
seemed a waste not to be settin' to the 
washui', "which I wouldn't think nothin' 
before Td be at it now," she concluded, " if 
it wasn't for neighbours sayin' as we 
couldn't afiford to sit like gentlefolks for 
Christmas-day, which, after all, comes but 
once a year." 

Martha, meanwhile, was busy upstairs 
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in packing up her few possessions, much 
as her sisters had done before her. Her 
Bible and Prayer-book, given her at 
school, and her working clothes, and a few 
other little properties, sufficient to form a 
bundle, were tied up in an old shawl 
ready for the morrow's journey. The three 
younger children looked on with a vague 
wonder and admiration, while she told 
them that on the next day she would be 
going away from them in the train, toge- 
ther with that identical bundle ; and then 
they ran off to play, leaving her to finish 
up her work by herself, which she did, 
wondering almost as much as they as to 
what it would feel like to be for the first 
time away from them all, and starting life 
on her own account. 

And then, when all was done, and 
when Mrs. Brooke had sent Kezia out 
to the farm to get the milk, and had 
settled herself to sleep in the one arm- 
chair by the fire, Martha arrayed herself 
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in her new warm shawl, the result of 
deposits in Mrs. Estridge's clothing club, 
and put on the brown straw bonnet which 
she had worn for the first time that morn- 
ing, and, in the unwonted leisure of Christ- 
mas afternoon, took the road leading up 
to the church. A settled purpose was in 
her mind — the accomplishment of a plan 
which she had formed for this last day at 
home, after the Bible class of the previous 
Sunday ; and, in the freezing cold of ap- 
proaching dusk, she drew her shawl roimd 
her closely, and tried to think out with 
something of distinctness the feelings 
which were deep down in her heart, 
but for which, even to herself, she 
could not find expression. If she could 
have known it, they were gentle and 
tender ones — gentler and tenderer than 
might naturally have been nurtured in a 
hard, religionless home — feelings which 
had come to her with the longing for the 
higher life towards which her heart had 
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been drawn by kindly words and hea- 
venly influences — longing, upward-tending 
thoughts, which now were beginning to 
raise themselves above the coarse soil 
of an ignorant and rough everyday life, 
filling her with a strange sense of pur- 
pose, and meaning, and hopefulness, such 
as she had never until lately understood 
or imagined. 

The slope up to Winthrop Church is 
the prettiest bit of the village, and the 
churchyard trees are looked upon with 
some pride by the inhabitants. Through 
the gate Martha took her way, and down 
the path to the furthest end of the enclo- 
sure; and then she stopped by a grave 
with a small head-stone, on which the in- 
scription was but of recent date. The 
words exigraved were only 

Mary Lee, died 18 — . Aged 15. 

" I'm glad to come here," said Martha 
to herself, as she stood by the tomb of a 
yoimg girl who had died some months 
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before, and whom she had cared for as for 
few other village companions ; " I helped 
to carry her to the grave here, and I'll 
think of her often when I'm gone away. 
She wasn't long ill, but she had the Un- 
speakable Gift. I mind how she said be- 
fore she died that she wasn't feared to die, 
because He had died for her, and that He 
was everything she wanted. I wonder 
whether there are chimes up in heaven to 
ring at Christmas-time. I wonder whe- 
ther Mary's listening to them. I think if 
I was to go to heaven, I'd like to keep 
Christmas even more than down here, — see- 
ing Him who came to be a child, that He 
might give His life for ours. But, some- 
how, it seems a long way oflF — something 
so far out of one's way. Work, and being 
followed round by mother, and washing 
up, and all, seems realer than all about 
Him. But then death's as true as all 
that. Mary died — " and at this point 
Martha found herself touching the grave- 
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stone, as if to assure herself that it was 
there, telling a true tale — "Mary died, 
and then she found it all as it's written 
for us, about the golden streets, and 
harpers with their harps, and the tree of 
life and all ; and it was having the Un- 
speakable Gift that took her safe there — 
the great gift of Jesus Christ. I think 
I'm rather glad some one I know has gone 
over there, because of it. It makes me 
feel more as if it was the only thing that's 
to last always. Yes, I'm glad Mary's 
there; and I'll know her when I've got 
to thank Him for it all. It feels like a 
sort of showing out that it's all true what 
we're told of — dying and heaven — ^to have 
her gone where there's no trouble nor 
worry, nor being scolded for anything any 
more." 

With which thoughts Martha turned to 
look round again over the village church- 
yard, still with the intense stillness of the 
winter frost and winter twilight. The 
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damps had risen from the marshy grounds 
helow the slope on which she stood, and 
the firm road through the fens stretching 
on out of sight, looked like the old Bihle 
pictures of the pathway of the children of 
Israel through the cloud and through the 
sea. And high ahove the mists and vapours 
which came up like waves from the 
lower flats, a clear crescent moon was 
shining, and sentinel stars were standing 
out like watchers in the sky; and it 
seemed to Martha as if the shadows of the 
trees, with the rime upon their branches, 
and the deeper shadows of the church, 
were in some sort thrown over the graves 
as a night-covering for those sleeping un- 
derneath — sleeping as peacefully as little 
Mary Lee, whom she would never see 
again. 

And just then, as for a last greeting 
on the Christmas afternoon, the chimes 
rang out through the stillness. Martha 
could not tell herself why she liked so 
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much to hear them, or why she was glad 
that she had been on the other side of 
the tower from that by which the bell- 
ringers entered, so that they seemed to 
her more like voices from above than 
the result of efforts within. 

"The chimes! they're to remind me 
once niore of the Unspeakable Gift ! " she 
said to herself. " I wonder how it goes. 
One, two, three, four, five. No, it won't 
do like that;" and in vain she tried to 
set the words to the music of Winthrop 
peal. But suddenly, after a pause, the 
ringers changed their chime. Slowly the 
four first bells sounded, and then the full 
cadence: then again four; then once 
more the clear octave of notes, ringing 
ringing out the reminder far and near 
that the Child of Bethlehem is Christ 
the Lord. 

"That's it," said Martha, joyfully— 
" I've got it now. I'll be able to keep them 
in my heart just as the message said : — 
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"'Thanks be to God 

"*FOR HIS UNSPEAKABLE — GiFT/ 

" ' Thanks he to Ood : For Sis unspeak- 
able — Oift' I'll try and mind about 
it when I'm tired or put out. I'll try 
and mind about it down at London that's 
so big. I'll try and mind about it 
Sundays and work-a-days, and Christmas 
days too — that the great Gift was given 
for me ; and so I've never cause to care 
for anything that's to worry or vex me, 
unless it's losing hold of that; and I 
don't think He'll let me lose hold of it. 
I'll try and live like it. I want to give 
my life back to Him who gave Himself 
for me ; and I'll try, O I will try to set 
the bells ringing in my heart, and 
whatever comes, it won't seem very bad 
if only I can keep the Christmas chime 
always going." 

And then Martha once more looked 
over to the misty fens, and gave a 
farewell glance to the mound beneath 
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which Mary Lee was sleeping ; and under 
the shadow of the church found her 
path among the graves, and wondered, 
B8 she went on her way home, that she 
should have understood so well what 
Winthrop chimes had to say to her. 



CHAPTER III. 



FIRST CLASS AND THIRD CLASS. 

People who travel from city to city 
first class express, gain in time, gain in 
importance, and probably gain in com- 
fort; but I am inclined to believe that 
in some respects they have not altogether 
the advantage over slower travellers. 
They have opportunities, indeed, of re- 
flection concerning the hurry and bustle 
of this sublunary life during the brief 
space of time which may intervene 
between their settling themselves in 
corner seats with newspaper, maga- 
zine, and sandwiches in store, and the 
moment of punctual and loudly-signalled 
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departure. They may discover objects not 
devoid of interest in anxious travellers 
unable to reconcile themselves to enforced 
separation from some cherished port- 
manteau or box of fragile ware, between 
which and their owners there is this 
much in common that the last, like 
their boxes, seem to have " Care : this 
side «(p," written visibly on their brows. 
They may find food for meditation in 
watching newly-married couples taking 
possession of coupes, and people barely 
in time rushing into wrong carriages, 
and being transferred at the last moment 
to their ^ proper places by watchful 
officials, and in manifold other transac- 
tions suggestive of stir, and hurry, 
and change, and busy life. And, if 
not wholly engrossed in anxieties con- 
cerning their own personal well-being, 
they may discern suggestive themes 
for thought in the various callings 
and nationalities represented by the 
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bishop, and the doctor, and the man 
of business, and the commercial traveller, 
and the native servant, and the various 
other personages collected and jostled 
together in a confiision which is only- 
brought to an orderly solution by the 
magic words, " Take your seats." 

But to my mind the more leisurely 
traveller is often the gainer, who, all 
things being estimated by comparison, 
saunters through the counties, stop- 
ping at village stations, and at way- 
side gates, and at obscure hamlets with 
names so little known, as not even 
to be counted worthy of publication, 
being supposed to interest only natives 
of the soil. The nineteenth century, and 
gas, and steam, and machinery, and 
radical reform have not yet erased all 
English country life. The great red- 
brick creeper, which branches forth from 
the large towns, and, in suburban lines 
of building, calling themselves Prospect 
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Villas and Pleasant Rows, invades quiet 
meadow tracts, never more to be 
called " the country," has not yet over- 
spread the whole of our land. And 
still, even where the railway echoes are 
heard as accustomed sounds, English 
village life is going on, and men and 
women are living out their histories 
under the shadow of the church where 
they were christened, only shaking their 
heads over the next generation, and saying 
that "changes have come up since the 
old days, I believe you." 

And little home pictures of country 
life, whereof the way-side platform with 
its few accessories of embellishment or 
comfort is the groundwork, may from 
time to time be seen by the passing 
traveller, who, possibly, at many previous 
stations has heard no disturbance of the 
stillness beyond the solitary footstep of 
the guard and the subdued panting of 
the engine ; — pictures sometimes of part- 
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ing, sometimes of greeting, but all more 
or less invested with an increase of in- 
terest and indiyidnality by reason of the 
quiet and the loneliness of the frame- 
work in which they are set. 

Here the nobleman's family is seen 
to emerge from first-class carriages ; and 
a brief bustle of waiting servants, and 
loudly claimed luggage, breaks the 
monotony of the journey ; while lookers- 
on, who may happen to be well informed 
concerning the neighbourhood, point out 
to more ignorant fellow-travellers the 
direction of the country-seat towards 
which the coronetted carriage is already 
turning, commonly finishing up with a 
brief biography of Lord De Blank—" not 
much good in the county — mostly 
abroad; but fimer timber not to be seen 
in England, sir; and they do say that 
the young lord will take to the family 
place — ^he that married Sir John Acres' 
daughter in tlie next county — a fine 

£ 2 
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place, too, Acres' Park; and Sir John 
knows something of farming, and goes 
for a pretty tight landlord. There, you 
may see the Blankhurst chimneys over 
behind those trees ! " And then the train 
goes on its way, and other woods and 
meadows are skirted in its course, and 
the Blankhurst parenthesis in the after- 
noon journey is left behind. 

And sometimes may be seen a life-part- 
ing, and sometimes a greeting of the sol- 
dier returned from long absence. And 
sometimes Mary going to her first place at 
the country parsonage, is met by a strange 
fellow-servant, who " supposes she is the 
young person as is expected," and who, 
fi Tiding that she is, adopts her bonnet- 
box, while Mary claims the heavy one 
from the luggage-van. And sometimes 
the Squire returning from Quarter Ses- 
sions, or from a day's sport over the stubble, 
and sometimes the town young lady friend 
met with the pony-carriage by her country 
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young lady friend, and "the cart will 
come down for your boxes, dear," are the 
foremost figures in the little home histo- 
ries for a few moments acted out before 
the eyes of passing travellers. And now 
and then chimes from a village spire, or the 
sound of the afternoon organ practice from 
the church, or the evening hymn swelling 
through the open windows of a school, or 
the scents of summer things borne up from 
cottage gardens, have a message for the 
passers-by not altogether without power to 
revive old associations, or to waken up quiet 
songs without words in secret heart-cham- 
bers, if the world's care and work have not 
done their part in silencing its inner music. 
The point at which the narrow stream 
of Winthrop life joined the tide of world 
history and nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion, was a wayside platform at which only 
slow trains condescended to stop; and 
there, some time before the morning par- 
liamentary had become due, Martha 
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Brooke might have been seen, the day- 
after Christmas, escorted by her sister 
Kezia, and grasping the bundle of which 
mention has been already made, with a 
sort of unspoken conviction that all she 
had now to do was to keep a firm hold on 
the properties therein contained. 

On occasion of the first launch of a 
daughter into service, two years before, 
both the father and mother of the Brooke 
family had come up to Winthrop gate, as 
they expressed it, " to see the last of 
'liza ; " and to the said Eliza there had 
come a certain dignity and sense of inde- 
pendence, as she kissed the children, and 
promised to bring then^ things when she 
came to see them again. But the family 
ceremonial had been conducted with less 
importance when Jane had followed in 
her sister's track — her father having said 
that he " saw no good in having to make 
up after hours along of the girl's going 
off, which mother could see to better than 
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him." Martha's departure at the Christ- 
mas-tide of which we are writing was 
even less honoured in its accompaniments, 
the thing having to a certain extent be- 
come common in the fiamily ; so that upon 
her sister alone devolved the duty of 
speeding her on her way, Mrs. Brooke 
having declared, over her wash-tub, that 
" 'twould take a deal to make up all the 
time wasted in keeping Christmas, special 
now that they'd be a hand short without 
Patty, when she was gone." 

To the same platform there drove up, 
just before the iEtrrival of the expected 
train, the carriage from the great house ; 
and the sisters, looking on, did not take 
long to come to the conclusion that Miss 
Graham was also about to start on her 
travels. 

There was what seemed to them an 
endless quantity of luggage, with the 
amount of brass and leather displayed in 
the construction thereof which is gene- 
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rally to be regarded as an outward sign 
and symbol of the excellence of the con- 
tents. And then many charges were given 
to Green, the lady's maid, as to her care of 
Miss Dora during her absence. "Alid 
youll be sure to see that she wraps up 
going out driving," Martha heard Mrs. 
Graham say, as the train drew up; and 
then furs and cloaks, and a hot-water 
footstool, were by the man-servant placed 
in a first-class carriage, and the Squire was 
seen to slip something into the guard's palm 
as he promised to mind and see after the 
young lady, who, meantime, looked very 
bright an(J merry as she started off for a 
month of Christmas gaieties, and laughingly 
told her parents not to mourn for her 
absence. And once more Green, who was 
made to sit opposite to her, was exhorted 
to take care of her young mistress ; and 
her father, as the whistle sounded, was 
heard to say, " The carriage will be wait- 
ing for you at Shoreditch;" and then, 
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Martha having been deposited in her place, 
and a brief kiss having sealed the parting 
of the sisters, the train glided away, and 
Winthrop tower faded in the distance, and 
the chapter of her village life was closed 
and over — not a very happy life — ^by no 
means a gentle or tender one — ^but still 
life with a home in it, and with a rough 
sort of family love belonging to it, the 
remembrance of which brought a swelling 
into Martha's heart, while she wondered 
in what sort of a place she would sleep 
that night. 

" Reckon there's a deal of store set by 
some one over there," was the first remark 
she heard from a labouring man who 
pointed backwards with his thimib towards 
the carriage occupied by Miss Graham and 
her maid. And Martha, having no reason 
to think to the contrary, reckoned that 
there was. 

" Comes to the same thing in the end," 
observed her companion, with some con- 
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scions philosophy ; adding, after a paiise, 
" Pirst class or third, it's all one at the 
end — ^when the journey's over." 

Which remark set Martha, who was on 
her first journey, thinking with much 
energy, as of late had heen her wont. 

Has the reader heard of a certain cloth 
called mungo ? Not a superfine or even 
a showy product of northern looms or 
steam-mills, but a coarse and strong ma- 
terial which, because it cannot be called 
fine, styles itself serviceable. It may be 
that, long before the close of this cen- 
tury, all remembrance of the origin of its 
name will have passed away ; and there- 
fore, reminded of the same by a sympa- 
thetic interest in the workings of Martha 
Brooke's mind, we are willing here to make 
mention thereof. 

Not, as at first might appear probable, 
is reference in anywise intended to the cele- 
brated African explorer who was indebted to 
his godfathers and godmothers for a Chris- 
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tian name not commonly to be found in bap- 
tismal registers ; but to a circumstance at- 
tending the production before a Lancsfihire 
master manufacturer of coarse shreds of 
old cloth, carpet, and other woollen tex- 
tures, with a protest to the effect that they 
were too rough and valueless to be worked 
up into a new cloth. 

" They wunna go," said the foreman, 
discouragingly. 

" But they mmi go" replied the master. 
And hence mimgo cloth. 

I have sometimes thought that all 
round us, if only we might take note of 
the matter, mind-machinery, possibly 
rough and slow in its operations, is work- 
ing up out of imperfect notions and com- 
mon observations, and out-of-the-way 
ideas, a web of home-spun thought and 
feeling, not of the book or essay descrip- 
tion, nor of the finer samples displayed 
from pulpit or platform, but of an every- 
day use, and well suited for the wear and 
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tear of a rough and homely life — a texture 
which, woven on the hidden loom of a 
conscious, if ordinary, experience, does not 
always result in being either coarse or 
commonplace. 

Martha's mental powers had, as we have 
already observed, only of late been roused 
from inactivity to action. She had her- 
self been but a working machine — a 
washing, scrubbing, and little-i;ioticed 
country girl, to whom few ideas came 
beyond the round of her everyday work. 
And the entrance of the Word which 
giveth understanding unto the simple had 
set so many new thoughts, so many won- 
derful bright glimpses of fresh truth re- 
volving in her mind, and arranging them- 
selves as if to be wrought out into some 
settled scheme, and plain and tangible 
web of feeling and belief, that she found 
herself constantly occupied in the deter- 
mined production for her own satisfaction 
of this private mungo, all, as soon as 
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spun, laid up in mental store-chambers 
previously little used, with a sort of sur- 
prise that there should be so many things 
seen and unseen around her, concerning 
which it behoved her to meditate and take 
concern. 

And now, as through the Norfolk flats 
the traia made its way, much of this work 
was in process of being carried on. Home 
remembrances, and wonderings concerning 
the now impending future " down at Lon- 
don,'* and thoughts of Mrs. Estridge's 
pleasant face and kindly voice, and curious 
observations concerning the new sensations 
of real travelling, were so much raw ma- 
terial ibr Martha's mental " home-spun ; " 
and intermixed with it all was a longing 
desire to let her life — the new chapter of 
which was now beginning — be in some 
sort a return for the Life once given for 
her, and a dim idea that things here in 
general were like a journey, and that at 
last it will not much matter whether 
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we were rich or poor, first-class or third- 
class passengers — ^if only we come to the 
right end and the true home. 

Thus Martha went on her way; and 
gazed out at Ipswich steeples and towers, 
wondering that there should be so many 
of them, and making sure that she was 
not passing London by mistake by in- 
quiring from her fellow-passengers con- 
cerning the large station, who laughed at 
her in good-natured fashion, and sup- 
posed she was new to that line — ^which 
was indeed the truth. And, just about the 
time that Miss Graham, in her corner of 
the train, had recourse to a nice little lun- 
cheon of cold pheasant, and plum-cake, 
and claret, Martha bethought her of find- 
ing occupation of the same sort, and en- 
joyed her dinner of bread and cheese and 
apples, which Kezia had put up for her 
before she left home. 

The Eastern Counties line from Win- 
throp to London has not the merit of being 
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at any point particularly attractive. On 
the contrary, an observant traveller might 
very generally be led to suppose it a sort 
of advertising medium along which, during 
many months of the year, samples of Bri- 
tish fog of various thickness are hung out 
on approbation, and for general inspection. 
Pirst come the damps from the Norfolk 
fens — ^Martha's native commodity; then 
the mists from the Orwell, thick and 
steamy when the tide is out; and later, 
vapours, more or less dense, from the 
Essex marshes, hanging like draperies over 
the telegraph wires, and blocking out all 
scenery beyond, until the gradual entrance 
within the regions of genuine London fog, 
of texture more closely woven, and alto- 
gether with a great deal more body in it. 
And when, through the darkness of the 
winter afternoon, the train threaded its 
way to the platform of Bishopsgate Street, 
and Martha was told that there she was at 
last, she grasped her bundle with a feeling 
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of companionsliip in its possession, and 
got out on to the platform, realising a 
sensation of bewilderment and forlornness 
which momentarily increased with her 
first experiences of loneliness in a crowd. 
The only thing that looked home-like 
was Miss Graham's face, as she stood chat- 
ting to a lady and gentleman who had 
come to meet her, and to whose carriage 
— ^the same to which the Squire had re- 
ferred on the Winthrop platform — her 
wraps and lighter appurtenances were 
being transferred by Green and a footman 
in attendance : and Martha watched her 
with as much interest as if she were a 
picture in a story-book, until she was 
handed in to the carriage, and covered up 
with what the cottage girl thought looked 
like skins of wild beasts such as she had 
seen in a caravan that had once passed 
through Winthrop, and, telling Green to 
follow in a cab with the luggage, was 
driven out of sight. 
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"I wish there was a wheelbarrow, or 
something in my line, to meet me/' 
thought Martha; at which moment she 
was touched on the shoulder by a respect- 
able middle-aged man, who inquired 
whether she was the young girl down 
from Norfolk for Mrs. Furldss ; " because, 
if you are," he added, " I'm her husband, 
come on purpose to meet you.'* Where- 
upon Martha's care was lightened, and she 
followed him as he carried her bundle to 
an omnibus outside, and, haying arriyed 
at a point of bewilderment beyond which 
it was impossible to attain, sat in her 
place awaltiag what might happen next, 
with a general hope that it would all 
come right in the end. 

I believe that in a narratiye constituted 
accordiQg to the orthodox fashion, it 
would be proper here to say, — "And while 
Martha is pursuing her way along the 
streets of the metropolis, we will inform 
our readers who Mrs. Furldss is." For I 

7 
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have a remembrance that in approved 
story-books of our childhood, similar occa- 
sions for a break in the history were with 
such pleasant formula made use of for pur- 
poses of fresh introductions. " But then," 
as in thoughtful moments I was inclined to 
argue, " I can't see what the first person's 
journey has to do with the other person's 
history being explained, because it's only 
in a story after all ; " and therefore, re- 
senting any contrivance bearing a sem- 
blance of fictitious unreality, I became 
immediately impatient of the interruption 
as being created and made use of under 
false pretences. 

Nevertheless, without reference to our 
Winthrop maiden's omnibus drive, and 
subsequent walk through sundry streets 
under her conductor's protection, I may 
here mention that Mrs. Purkiss was second 
cousin to Martha's mother, and that 
having married many years before, and 
having " done well for herself," as her 
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family expressed it, in her marriage, she 
was willing, with just a very little love of 
patronage, mingled with a great deal 
of brisk kindliness, to stretch out her 
hands to less fortunate members of the 
family, and, in Mrs. Brooke's behalf, to 
act as a sort of agent for getting her 
daughters out in situations. Thus had she 
done for Eliza ; thus had she also done for 
Jane; and thus was she about to do for 
Martha. " And for the rest, too, as long as 
I can," she had said to her husband ; " for 
there's always some more of them coming 
on ; and though poor and in a lowly line, 
they're strong working girls without show 
or nonsense, as '11 do well if they're put 
right at the first start, which I'm glad to 
do for them." 

And when Martha came in at the 
private door, escorted by Mr. Purkiss, his 
wife gave her a friendly welcome, and 
asked her what she thought of London, 
and on receiving her first impressions to 

F 2 
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the effect that it was very big, replied 
that so she had thought herself when she 
had come up first, thirty years ago ; " but 
you see, I've come not to think much of 
it now,' ' she added ; while Martha wondered 
at the greatness of an experience which 
could speak or even think lightly of so 
vast and fearful a metropolis as that in 
which she found herself swallowed up. 

And then she had a comfortable cup of 
tea in the back parlour with her new 
friends, and was questioned by Mrs. 
Purkiss concerning all the members of 
her family in a kind and not too con- 
descending manner, and heard news of 
her sisters' latest movements, — that Lizzie, 
she was away at Notting-hill, nules and 
miles off ; and that Jane, she was with her 
family down at Bloomsbury ; but " some 
day, they'd get a holiday, and Martha 
should come too, and they'd have tea and 
buttered toast in this very parlour;" at 
which pleasant little prospect Mrs. Pur- 
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kiss grew quite merry, and Martha, strange 
and shy as she felt, brightened into an idea 
that it would be a very high festival 
indeed. 

" And I've got a place for you, Martha, 
all ready, so you see you won't be like 
goods on hand and spoiling in keeping," 
chirrupped her second cousin once re- 
moved, as she poured out another cup of 
tea. "It's a stirring sort of place, with 
plenty of work, and you won't have the 
grass growing under your feet ; but then, 
as I said to Mr. Purkiss there, and you 
know he's your cousin too, after a fashion, 
through me, and my marrying him — as I 
said to him, * She's had so much fields and 
meadows down at Winthrop, why, she 
won't want to let the grass grow here in 
London ; ' " whereupon the whole party 
laughed very much, feeling that this was, 
as it was intended to be, a very pleasant 
and amusing view of the matter. 

" It's Mrs. Banks, that lets in lodgings 
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down at Southwark," continued Mrs. Pur- 
Idss ; " I don't know her ; but Mrs. John- 
son, that's the baker's wife in John-street 
(it's funny, Johnson, in John-street, isn't 
it?), well, she had a cousin that lodged 
there once, and heard a girl was wanted ; 
and through mentioning it to me, I sent 
word to say you was coming up, and it'd 
be the very thing for you : five pounds a 
year to begin with, and everything found, 
which isn't bad for a first start." 

If Martha had been told by Mrs. Pur- 
kiss that she was to go as head chamber- 
maid at Buckingham Palace, on fifty 
poulids a year board wages, she would 
have believed that it was all right, and 
would have proceeded to her destination 
with a general hope that doing what she 
was told, and working hard at whatever 
might be in hand, would carry her 
through her duties. She had come to a 
sort of inward conclusion that she was in 
the world to be directed by somebody, and 
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to work under persons in authority over 
her, with but a vague idea of distinc- 
tions in service; and she was willing to 
accommodate herself to the circumstances 
in which ishe might be placed without 
troubling her mind much as to what they 
might be, thus leaving the morrow to its 
own cares in a manner which many wiser 
persons find to be far less easy of at- 
tainment. 

In the course of the evening, being left 
alone, Mrs. Purkiss informed her young 
cousin that her husband was a painter and 
glazier and general decorator. " You've 
no idea what he can do, my dear," she 
said ; " or rather what he can't do that's 
at all in his line." 

Martha thought she ought to say some- 
thing, and asked if he built churches. 

"Well, no, not exactly huild them," 
replied the lady, drawing a basket of 
stockings towards her, and setting to 
work at them ; " though if we were out at 
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Robinson Crusoe's island, my dear, and 
wanted one, I shouldn't wonder if he'd 
build as good a one as any man. But, 
if you come to think of it," she continued, 
carrying on the train of thought sug- 
gested, " we'd hardly want anything on a 
large scale out there : a cave or anything 
else handy would be all one as good as a 
church; that's what I say; and better 
than us has had worse praying-places in 
the world. But in anything to do with 
windows or pipes, or painter's work, 
there's no one to make mention of by his 
side." And then Mrs. Purkiss regaled 
Martha with a very enthusiastic little 
sketch of her husband's employments, 
especially in what she called the deco- 
rating department. "He'll explain to 
you all the outside of the shop to-morrow 
morning, my dear, which being a comer, 
is handy for showing off his taste on two 
sides of the house. He did the same for 
Lizzy and for Jane, and I know he'll do it 
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for you, especially for my asking ; and it's 
fair you should have a bit of pleasuring 
before going to your service." And then 
Mrs. Purldss hinted that, " if Government 
knew what was what, they'd have thought 
of Purkiss along of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment being got up ornamentally; but 
there, my dear, we can't expect to take the 
rule into our hands, however much we 
think we could improve matters.',' 

Martha's honest conviction as she 
listened and endeavoured to follow out 
Mrs. Purkiss in her train of thought, was 
to the effect that if Government, whoever 
he might be, would take her into counsel 
and give her a general management of 
matters, it would be a very good plan 
indeed, and she went so far as to say so. 
But Mrs. Purkiss shook her head with a 
little wellHsatisfied self-disparagement, 
saying, " Ah, no, my dear ; I might have 
thought so once perhaps ; but, there, you see, 
I'm not so young as I was ; and Purkiss, why 
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he's content for himself, and so I ought to 
be for him. But here in London there 
seems to be every one rising one at the 
top of another in all lines ; and there's 
few know as well I do the gifts that I tell 
hiTn he shouldn't hide from the generation 
that we're called to live in." 

Then Martha was silent, and wondered 
whether, in the line of servants, girls-of- 
all-work wanted to rise one on the top of 
the other, and how they managed it, if 
they did; and soon after, her hostess 
thought she must be tired, and showed her 
the very small chamber oflP the stairs 
where she was to sleep, and left her say- 
ing pleasantly that she'd have to begin 
London life with a good night, and that 
Lizzie and Jane too had formerly so started 
in their respective careers in that iden- 
tical chamber. 

Martha was in truth so very sleepy, 
that her ideas melted into one another 
in a very disorderly fashion. She could 
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hardly believe that it was only that morn- 
ing that she had left home, it seemed such 
a long long time ago, almost in a different 
existence. And then she wondered whe- 
ther they felt odd without her, and espe- 
cially whether Mrs. Estridge had been 
thinking of her as she had promised ; and 
then she thought what a wonderful place 
London was, and wondered how all the 
people found enough to eat, when, down 
at Winthrop, where there were so few, it 
was often hard to obtain a sufficiency for 
the poor. And with all this came thoughts, 
with her evening prayer, concerning the 
Unspeakable Gift; and she half fancied 
that it would be easier to remember it, 
and to live the true life of a pilgrim to 
heaven, if, instead of travelling in a train, 
and seeing gas-lights, and being a maid-of- 
all-work in London, she could dwell in teirts 
and be a shepherdess like Bachel and Be- 
bekah, in the old days of the world's his- 
tory. By which time Martha's eyes had 
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grown so heavy, as to be unable to keep 
open any longer, and she fell asleep with 
a last remembrance of how comfortable 
and pretty Misg Graham had looked when 
she drove away from the station that after- 
noon, and with the words in her mind, 
" but after all it'll be the same whether we 
go first class or third class, if only we get 
rightly to the journey's end at last.'* 



CHAPTER IV. 

NO. 19, MILL STBEET, SOUTHWAEK. 

The next moming, Mr. Purldss fulfilled 
liis wife's injunction to show Martha the 
many glories of his external decorations ; 
and she was as much struck with their 
general aspect as he could possibly have 
desired. 

" This side, you see's devoted to colour- 
ing," he observed, leading the way round 
the comer, and pointing to where, in large 
squares, somewhat as if designed for a 
huge chess-board, blue and green and red 
and orange patches of colour were dis- 
played with great brilliancy. " Looks 
pretty well, doesn't it ?" And Martha said 
she thought it was very beautiful indeed. 
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" Tou haven't much of that sort of 
thing down at your parts, I suppose?" 
continued Mr. Purkiss, with a Kttle ar- 
tistic consciousness of merit. 

" Oh no," Martha said, " nothing half 
so fine." Indeed, the only thing she could 
at all mention that would b^ar compari- 
son with such glories, was the coloured 
glass in the windows of the church at 
Winthrop, which she knew Mr. Estridge 
thought highly of, and which the clerk 
had said was written about somewhere in 
a book. But then the colours weren't 
nearly so bright or plain to see as the 
squares on Mr. Purkiss's side )^all. 

" This is the finer kind of work, here 
in the front," he continued, with increased 
confidence and friendliness. " Tou take 
notice, there's hardly a word in all that, 
Furkisa, Painter, Plumber, Olazier, and 
General Decorator, which is written in 
the same letters. That's Roman, and the 
next old English, and the next Italics, and 
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so on ; and you see it's all worked into a 
scroll, which is a fancy of mine for use 
and ornament hoth. It's not every one," 
he went on, " who can see the thought and 
feeling of my line of life. There's Vawse, 
now, he's something in the same husiness, 
being a plumber, though I take to the de- 
corating most myself. Well, I met him 
after the last frost, going about quite in a 
low way. * Ah, Purkiss,' he says, ' every- 
thing seems to go against us this year.' 
*Why, how so?' I asked of him, though 
knovnng what he was after as well as most. 
" ' Why,' he says, ' this here frost, I 
looked to its going oflF all of a sudden, and 
pipes giving way all round the neighbour- 
hood, and flooding of houses, and we being 
called up like doctors^ in the night, and 
paid accordingly. And now it's all thawed 
so gradual, like anyone sinking by raches; 
and I've not heard of a pipe burst any^ 
where round, excepting one of my own 
which is all loss and no gain.' 
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" * Vawse/ I said to Mm, * feel that — 
feel it if you must, and I feel it too, for 
we're all mortal; but don't say it. It 
lowers a profession for a man that's in it 
to be giving of it out that he thrives on 
other folks' trials and cares, which, though 
they must come, and we wouldn't, even 
for their good, wish it otherwise, is trouble 
still. A doctor doesn't give out that he's 
low in spirits because of a healthy season, 
though he may have a wife and family 
like you, and feelings with them such as 
yours; and it's unbecoming for you and 
me to act in any way different in the 
matter.' That's what I said to him." 

Martha intimated that she was sure he 
was very kind; and then Mrs. Purkiss 
called them in to breakfast, and asked her 
what she thought of all that she had seen, 
and agreed with her that it would take a 
great deal to go beyond her husband's 
success in the outward colouring of their 
abode. 
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And then, after the cups and saucers 
had been cleared away, Martha collected 
her things once more into the old shawl 
bundle, and Mr. Purkiss, who had business 
in South wark, took her in charge; and, 
after grateful good-byes to his good-natured 
wife, she walked silently by his side 
through many and various streets, won- 
dering much that he should always know 
which way to turn ; and was finally left 
by him on the door-steps of No. 19, Mill- 
street, which, she was told, was to be her 
new abode. 

In the lives of great people and of 
small people there are moments, standing 
out always in after memories, in which 
one's personal identity forms the sole link 
of connection between different chapters 
in one's individual history, and which, in- 
tervening between a completely finished 
past and a completely unknown future, 
are looked back upon as moments never 
to be forgotten. Martha, as she stood on 
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the door-step in Mill-street, remamed still 
for a moment, vaguely realizing that, with 
the retreating form of Mr. Purkiss, her last 
liTiTc to the old life amongst kith and kin 
was cut. She would be no longer Martha 
Brooke amongst those with whom she 
might be thrown, but simply "the girl." 
She was on the brink of an altogether 
new existence, and there was a little fear 
concerning it in her heart. 

Some readers will possibly think that 
an unusually small amount of care and 
thought had been expended npon her 
settlement in London, and that the 
speedy arrangement for her services in the 
house of a stranger betrayed an absence 
of concern on the part of her relations not 
often encountered even in Martha's line 
of life. Little do such readers — possibly 
the Miss Grahams of our social circles, 
cared for, guarded, protected in all their 
ways, and in all their comings and goings, 
from possible and impossible annoyances 
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or anxieties — know the absolute reckless- 
ness with which young ignorant country 
sisters are cast upon the perilous seas of 
London life to sink or swim, with no arm 
outstretched by friend or protector to hold 
them up in the dangerous waters. 
^ In comparison with the jnajority of girls 
similarly sent forth, Martha was ushered 
into her new position with an extraordi- 
nary amount of protection ; and Mrs. Pur- 
kiss, in having made inquiry of Mrs. John- 
son, who further made inquiry of her 
cousin, concerning the respectability of 
Mrs. Banks and her lodging-house, and in 
having satisfied herself that " Eliza 
Brooke's girl would be in safe keeping, 
and have no chance of bad company," 
had performed the office of protectress, 
comparatively as a good angel of discre- 
tion, and in a manner which too few 
allow themselves to regard as a necessity. 
Fully were justified Mrs. Brooke's an- 
nouncements to Winthrop neighbours 
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that " she had friends in London such as 
finer folks might be glad on, and that 
there wasn't nothing common about the 
way her girls was got out once they were 
off her hands." 

And if a line might here be written on 
behalf of a race comparatively neglected, 
and yet so numerous as to be altogether 
beyond estimation — ^a race, concerning 
which pages and volumes might record 
the sad story, "No man cared for my 
soul," it would be to entreat a word of 
encouragement, of solicitude, of help for 
the often overtasked serving sister whose 
country home is an old story with her 
now, and who has been cast adrift upon a 
life to which but scant rays of sunshine 
find their way ; a word which may waken 
up tender thoughts of the past and some 
hopes for the future, if truly spoken for 
His sake who once took upon Himself the 
form of a servant, and who even now 
bids us by love serve one another. 
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Martha had not stood for more than a mo- 
ment on the doorstep before she became con- 
scious that a storm of wrath was going for- 
ward within; and the sudden opening of the 
door, from which a girl of about her own 
size hastily came forth into the street, 
suggested to her that it might probably be 
the best opportunity for presenting herself 
to her new employer. 

Within stood a stout middle-aged 
woman, who, being charged with a prim- 
ing of words, originally, and in the com- 
mencement of delivery, intended for the 
outgoing damsel, seemed to consider that 
it might be an unnecessary economy to 
reserve the remainder for Martha at a 
more distant moment; so that the first 
sentence which greeted the Winthrop 
maiden was the remark, 

" And you call yourself a servant by 
the name of Hannah Jane, and throwing 
out crumbs for birds from out of the 
table-cloth into the yard, which, brovmed 
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in the oven, would have come in for the 
front parlour's fish this very day. It's a 
good thing you're goiag, or I'd Hannah 
Jane you, and any one else that has ways 
of that sort in this house." 

At the conclusion of which observation, 
or rather during a pause in which Mrs. 
Banks seemed to be considering what she 
should say next, she allowed herself to 
become suddenly aware of Martha's pre- 
sence, and stopped to say, 

" O, I suppose you're the girl ! " 

Martha replied, timidly, that she thought 
she was. 

" You might have come an hour sooner, 
then," was the rejoinder, " for all that's to 
be got through of work before dinner- 
time ; and I hope that you've hands and 
feet, and a mind to use the same, which is 
more than most girls has now-a-days." 

Martha hoped she had, but hardly ven- 
tured to say so ; and after this brief intro- 
duction, her new mistress led the way to 
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a sort of large cupboard looking over the 
leads at the top of the house, wherein 
was room for a rough bed and a stool, 
telling her she might leave her bundle 
there, and come down, as soon as she had 
put on her working-clothes, to the kit- 
chen, where abundance of work was in 
store for her. 

Mrs. Banks, as our readers will, already 
have discovered, was not a woman of 
gentle disposition. The cares of a Ix)ndon 
life, and still more the care of a Ix)ndon 
lodging-house, do not tend to soften a 
hard temper, and tend very much indeed 
to the hardening of a rough one.. She was 
not naturally harsher than many others 
of her class ; but having grown up as the 
daughter of a letter of lodgings, and 
having pursued the same calling in later 
life, she had seen a great deal of the 
worst side of men and women, had found 
out that people sometimes go off without 
remembering to pay just and lawful 
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claims, that the grocer occasionally puts 
sand into the sugar, and the baker alum 
into the bread ; that servants now and 
then have tendencies to dawdle or to go 
out when they should remain within, and 
that the collectors of rates and taxes are 
frequent in their calls, and never forget 
the number of the house. And so it had 
come to be that, with Mrs. Banks, eyes 
and ears and tongue had formed them- 
selves into a sort of defence committee 
against the ways of the outer world, and 
that, unhappily for her own peace of 
mind, her plan had come to be that of 
believing every one to be guilty unless, by 
some rarely-returned verdict, proved to be 
the reverse. In her eyes there were three 
great divisions of society, — a kings, lords, 
and commons, into which all that portion 
of mankind resolved itself which lay 
within her ken — parlours, two-pair fronts, 
and attics. And it was concerning this 
threefold apportionment that Martha was, 
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at her first outset in service, duly enlight- 
ened. 

It seemed to her, on that first day, as if 
she were fighting and struggling against a 
whirlwind of " what's to he done next ? " 
as if cooking and cleaning, and washing- 
up, and answering hells, and trying to re- 
memher orders from Mrs. Banks, followed 
one upon the other with a fierce and he- 
wildering confusion; as if she had never 
known real weariness hefore ; while at the 
same time she felt half guilty at heing so 
tired, since her mistress seemed gifted 
with powers of " following round " which 
were not exhausted hy the close of the 
evening. 

She wanted to rememher the names and 
places of a hundred things which were 
new to her, and, ahove all, the directions 
for her future conduct to the lodgers, 
which Mrs. Banks showered down upon her 
rapidly. 

" You mind — whatever comes, the front 
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parlour's before all when it rings. The 
door may wait, but never the parlour. 
They pay reg'lar, and they expect reg'lar 
service, which attendance and linen is 
named in the agreem^it ; and I'm never 
going to lose good lodgers for idle servants. 
Two-pair fronts, now, may wait. If it 
comes handy, I don't mind your looking 
in, but I wouldn't have such as them 
giving of themselves airs, or taking out in 
attendance, besides their paying of six- 
pence less than those who was there before 
them." 

"And suppose the other people, up at 
the top, ring too?" inquired Martha, 
somewhat timidly; " mustn't I go to them? " 

Mrs. Banks looked at her new hand- 
maiden for a moment in speechless 
surprise, holding up the toasting-^fork 
which she had at that instant in her 
hand as a sort of visible and incorporate 
note of exclamation at the audacity of 
the idea which her question suggested. 
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"Top attics ring!" she exclaimed, 
after fully taking in the idea, " top attics 
ring — ^ring bells and paying two shillings 
a week for one room, kitchen fire not 
included. I fancy I hear them. I'd 
attic them pretty soon, I can tell you ; " 
whereupon Martha was willing to let the 
subject drop as speedily as possible, while 
her mistress murmured to herself all 
the way up-stairs at the suggestion which 
had for a moment, as she expressed it, 
" most taken away her breath." 

It will have been perceived by the 
reader that Mrs. Banks had invented a 
mode of defence ia her conflict with the 
world which admitted of very extensive 
use in the way of warfare. It was 
simply that of adopting as a threatening 
weapon the last noun of importance 
which had been used by herself or the 
object of her wrath, and which by being, 
as it were, picked up from the field of 
battle, and winged and barbed for use 
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by transposition into an active verb, was 
launched forth from her lips with a 
vague and terrible indefiniteness of 
meaning which, in inexperienced ears, 
added greatly to its power and effect. 
It was after an account of the mis- 
demeanours of the last servant who had 
been known on one occasion to "overlay 
herself," as Mrs. Banks expressed it, until 
seven o'clock in the morning, and with 
ihe added reminiscence, " I seven o' clocked 
her pretty well, I can tell you," that 
Martha at last found her way to her 
sleeping chamber. She had it to herself, 
at least for the present; though her 
mistress had forewarned her that " as 
likely as not she'd have to give it up 
to some one as would pay for it, and 
make up a bed for herself in the back- 
kitchen, which she hoped she might never 
find herself worse off, and a good blanket 
on the bed that had cost her twelve and 
six a pair, if it had cost a penny." 
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And when Martha had sat down for 
a minute on her bed to rest and think, 
she went to the little garret window in 
the roof, and, in spite of the cold, opened 
it and looked out. The keen frost had 
given place to a milder temperature ; but 
the stars were shining up above the fog 
and smoke as they had shone two days 
before above the damps of the Norfolk 
fens; and the crescent moon was high 
and bright over the great city as she had 
seen it from among the grave-stones 
in Winthrop Church-yard on the Christ- 
mas afternoon which seemed now so long 
ago. 

Martha was tired in body and mind; 
and the sense of being swallowed up as 
a drop in the great ocean of London life 
gave her a feeling of depression and 
bewilderment. 

"So many chimneys," she said to 
herself, looking over the wilderness 
of house-tops spreading out on every 
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side — "so many chimneys, and every 
chimney going down to some place, and 
every place ftdl of people. It seems 
like being lost among such crowds. I 
wonder if there's maidis-of-all-work in 
all the houses that's got to be followed 
round and worked hard like me. I 
wonder whether they'll be thinking of 
me at home, which is so far oflf as if 
one would never get there again. 
Mother used to scold, but somehow it 
seems harder to take when one's to 
take wages with it, and meaning well 
all the time. I wonder whether Mrs. 
Estridge will keep her promise to think 
of me. I think of her all sorts of 
times, but it's so diflFerent for a lady 
like her; and she doesn't know how 
lost one seems away from every-one, 
and in such a big place that I wouldn't 
know my way back for any money. I 
wonder what Miss Graham's doing now — 
somewhere in London too. I'd like to 
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meet her or see her go by; — ^it'd be 
something from Winthrop. 

"But I must try and do right, and 
be true. I remember how Mrs. Estridge 
said once * He calleth the stars by their 
names/ There's lots of them up there — 
as many as there is people in London ; 
but He calls them all right, and it says 
there's not one faileth. And then she said 
He calls tis by name, and we find grace 
in His sight. I wish I could remember 
everything as well as all that she 
said that afternoon after Mary Lee was 
buried; but I'll ask Him to call me by 
name — like His own sheep — ^when I'm 
put about or tired or dull — to let me 
feel His voice as she said He would; 
and—" 

But Martha's reflections were inter- 
rupted by the striking of the hour from 
towers and steeples which stood out in 
the fog and moonlight like guardians 
of the city while it slept. The news 
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of the departure to give in its account 
of another hour, was proclaimed in 
different tones — ^slowly and solemnly on 
one side, lightly and hurriedly on others ; 
here, heavily, and as if laden with the 
burden of the world's weariness, and 
there with a jaunty attempt at seeming 
not to care about the matter. And 
before the last tone had died away, 
a sweet voice of chimes seemed to 
bring a farewell message of hope and 
greeting from the parting hour as it 
sped — chimes like those of Winthrop 
Church, and which brought the same 
tears to Martha's eyes which had filled 
them when Mrs. Estridge's hand had 
been on her shoulder and her voice in 
her ears. 

"It's to remind me — it's to make me 
remember ' the Unspeakable Gift,' " she 
said to herself, with a sudden springing 
up of thought and desire in her heart. 
"I won't forget — ^I won't ever give way 
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if I can help it, or think He doesn't 
mind ahout me because I'm common 
and only a plain servant. Ill try, O, 
I'll try and please Him, because He 
came for me. Those bells will remind 
me when I forget, and I'm so glad 
they're here. And I'll keep the -Christ- 
mas chimes goiag on ia my heart — ^as 
the. message said — ^like it went to Win- 
throp bells on Christmas-day — thanks 
be unto God for His Unspeakable Gift 
— ^that's the chime I'll keep always going;" 



CHAPTER V. 



MAETHA AND THE TOP ATTIC MAKE FRIENDS. 

> 

Martha had not been many days in Mrs. 
Banks' employment before she observed 
that, early every morning, after having 
duly cleaned and set to rights the* top attic 
mentioned by her mistress as being charged 
two shillings a week, "kitchen fire not 
included," a careworn and elderly woman 
came forth, as for a day's work, never re- 
turning until six o'clock in the evening, 
at which time she carried with her a small 
basket apparently containing whatever 
marketings she had been able to procure. 
Martha thought she had distinguished 
the sound of voices in the room, but never 
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* 

from morning till night having a mo- 
ment to herself, she had only been able to 
wonder who the other occupant of the 
chamber might be. 

All she knew was that the name 
was Elmhurst, and that bearers of that 
name were thought of 'but slightingly 
by Mrs. Banks, who uttered a general 
intimation that she would "pretty soon 
attendance anyone who dawdled about 
top attics when there was parlours wanted 
looking after," and who took good care 
that the provision of down-stair work 
should be sufficient to prevent any 
such transgression, had Martha been so 
inclined. 

Sunday came — the first Sunday she had 
ever passed away from Winthrof) — and 
with it Martha had hoped for a little 
quiet. She did not mind work ; on the 
contrary, she rather liked to get through 
creditably with the cleaning and cooking 
and polishing that followed so rapidly ona 

h2 
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upon the other ; and although there was 
something rather alarming in her first 
waiting at tahle for such particular per- 
sons as Mrs. and Miss Smythe, who were 
" the parlours " in Mrs. Banks' establish- 
ment, and who held themselves high, and 
did not condescend to speak to the servant, 
still she made up with strength and will- 
ingness for what she wanted in experience. 
There were two things, however, for which 
Martha was unconsciously longing. The 
first was for an interval— if only of an hour 
— of quiet ; and the other, for the sound 
— ^if only for a few minutes — of a friendly 
voice. She did not know the name of a 
feeling that was over her — a feeling of 
longing and heart-yearning and sadness, 
such as she had never felt before, but 
which came to her at night before she 
went to sleep, and by day, when hands 
and feet were busy in kitchen and wash- 
house, and constantly when the chimes 
from the friendly steeple reminded her of 
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Winthrop, and of little Mary Lee in 
the churchyard — a strange heart-hunger, 
which you and I may have felt and known 
as home-sickness. For do not imagine, 
my reader, that those who have left 
happy homes, and who know that they 
are followed by the prayers of loving 
parents and fond sisters, and who can in 
fancy hear tender voices blended in re- 
membrances of the absent one, are the 
only ones to whom home-sickness comes. 
Ear from it. .The wanderer from many 
a home, as hard and loveless as the 
Brookes' cottage on the fens — ^the ragged 
boy, who has never liad a father's house 
— may yet in secret know that inner 
craving for something to which no 
word answers but home; and I have 
sometimes thought that the need of 
an abiding resting-place for the heart, 
and of a sure centre for our unspoken 
affections and desires, is shadowed forth 
in the longings which we call home- 
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sickness, whether here they be satisfied or 
not. 

Martha was home-sick, more because she 
missed having something familiar, some- 
thing by right belonging to her, than be- 
cause she could look back to any endearing 
associations in her own family ; and more, 
far more, with the longing in her heart 
for Mrs. Estridge's face and voice, than 
for anything else in all Winthrop. And 
on this first Sunday she had felt as if she 
would like to find her way to the church 
with the chimes, as if it would be like 
finding a friend — a friend telling her about 
" the Unspeakable Gift;" and so, though 
with some misgivings, as to how her peti- 
tion would be received, she had asked 
Mrs. Banks whether, after washing up 
breakfast things and tidying the rooms, 
she would be able to let her go to church. 

If Martha had indulged in some fears 
concerning the matter, they were fully 
justified by Mrs. Banks, who seemed to 
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think that for a servant-of-all-work to ask 
to go to church in the morning was a be- 
ginning which might lead to heights of 
presumption to which no imagination 
would enable her to follow. 

" Church ! You receiving of five pounds 
a-year, tea and sugar and washing found, 
or soap given for the last, which there's 
everything for drying out at the back,— 
church, this time of the day, when the par- 
lours has a gentleman to dinner, and hot 
shoulder of mutton coming on the table, 
and the upstairs' people at home, and call- 
ing for boots over the stairs, and you talk- 
ing, like a lady, of going out to church ! 
Well, Hannah Jane wasn't much, and took 
Tnindin' to that extent, that I've told her 
she'd be best standin' for a sign over the 
house-door, like the Chinaman with a tail, 
and a canister in his hand, over the tea 
store, the other side of the way, for all 
the good she was in the house — Hannah 
Jane wasn't much, but she'd have thought 
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twice before she brought it up to me about 
church-going, though I let her go out 
twice a month in the evenings to church 
or chapel, or anything that came handy, 
which is more than most would, and don't 
care if you do the same, so that there's 
nothing wanting doing at home. You 
talk to me of church-going again this time 
of day, and I'll tell you where it'll end ; 
and that's in your expecting of a silk 
gown, and a carriage to the door, with a 
double knock, and a footman to carry your 
book before you, and the clergyman to 
wait prayers, with everybody looking over 
their prayer-books to see who it is. You 
go and clean up those things, or I'll church 
you pretty soon, I can tell you.'* 

Martha obeyed quite silently, and occu- 
pied herself with trying to discover the 
links by which, from Mrs. Banks' point of 
view, her desire for church-going would 
land her at last at that point of her ex- 
pecting the carriage and the livery-foot- 
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man, and wondered that people should be 
so different from each other aa her mistress 
and Mrs. Estridge. And then came the 
usual week-day hurry and scolding; and 
if it had not been for the chimes, and for 
seeing people go by with books in their 
hands, and for the church-going look about 
them, and for the closed shops, and for the 
extra diimer for the first-story people, who, 
being clerks in an office, stayed at home 
on that day only, Martha would hardly 
have known that it was Sunday, or be- 
lieved that it meant the same as it did at 
Winthrop. 

It was not till the afternoon that she 
managed to secure a quiet half-hour. 
Mrs. Banks went out in a grand dress of 
green silk, put on only for state occasions, 
leaving many injunctions with her 
servant as to the lodgers' tea, and as to 
her own behaviour in respect of tempta- 
tions to look out of the window, and to 
gossip out of the door, and to find her way 
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out of the area, such as it had not occurred 
to Martha to think of. And then, when 
everything had been put away, and for 
awhile all was still, she went up to her 
own little room, and, sitting down, began 
to think of home. 

" Just half-past two," she said to her- 
self; "Mrs. Estridge is giving out the 
hymn now. They'll miss me, I think ; at 
least, she promised she would, and I do 
believe she meant it. I wonder what 
she'll be saying to them this afternoon. 
Oh, I wish, I wish I could be there ! It'd 
be such a help, and I seem to want some- 
thing to help me. It all seems one day 
like another here ; and though they didn't 
care for good things at home, there was 
always Sunday for church and going up to 
the Bible-class. I wish I had been braver 
to speak to Mrs. Estridge and tell her that 
I'm trying to serve Jesus, — ^that I've 
asked for the Unspeakable Gift. It 
seemed so hard to tell her, I was feeling it 
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Aard It 18 for poor girls to speaJc to them, 
they d find out it's not always because we 
cion t care. 

^^i ^f Z"^ ^""^ ^ ^ *^ ^^P t^e and 
get on? There's no one to speak a word 

to ine here. I can't even get to church 

Regular, and that would have been some- 

^ng. Missus, why she'd scorn me if she 

^as to know I thought He cared for me ; 

eZ I '^"^ ^ ^^ ^*^«^t ^y one 

Tn%l T- ^'^ ^°^^ ^^'d'-I ^ant to 
^OTk hard ; but I want to remember aU 

^esame. I want to please Him,-I want 
^ do everything right for His sake who 
came at Christmas-time for mine. And 

kt^ """^l ^"'^ ^"^P "^^ • ^ °^y He'll 

a7F^^ ^'^"^ ^^^ ^P ^^^ ^ot earing 
^nd Se says He will. That's what M«' 

^tndge said two Sundays ago : « T ar« 

poor a^d needy, but the W eareth Z 

me. And then He's pleased if we +^ * 

do wliat He tells us It savs T-^ ^ 
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Bible. And 111 try —I will ; I think I 
am trying. I'll not answer back, and I'll 
do all my work as well as I can ; and I'll 
thank Him for caring to think about me 
in this great big place, and I only a stupid 
plain servant, with nobody else to mind 
how I get on." 

Then Martha read a little out of her 
Winthrop Bible, and knelt down, and 
asked Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
Bethlehem, to help her to be true, and 
in her little humble life to show forth His 
praise; and she read the Collect prayer 
for pardon and peace, and asked that she 
might be cleansed from her sins, and serve 
Him with a quiet mind, and that though she 
couldn't go to church, yet that she might 
feel it was Sunday and keep it holy before 
Him. And then, when the chimes sounded 
into her room as with a special Sabbath 
message, she told Him that she wanted to 
keep the chimes always going in her 
heart, — the Christmas chime of thanks 
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for the Unspeakable Gift : and when she 
rose up, the afternoon sun was streaming 
into her room, and there was a great peace 
in the heart of the little maid-of-aU-work, 
and she found herself singing in a low 
voice, and with a wonderful thankfulness 
in her soul, the words of the Christmas 
hymn: — 

" Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies ; 
"With the heavenly hosts proclaim, 
Christ is bom at Bethlehem." 

She had only ceased for a minute or two 
when the handle of the door was turned, 
and the elderly woman known to inhabit 
the top attic appeared, dressed, evidently, 
for afternoon service. 

"I'm going to church," she said; "I 
wish you'd give a look in now and then at 
my poor girl, and see if she wants any- 
thing. I've never had a chance to speak 
to you before." 

Martha came to a rapid conclusion that 
looking in on a Simday afternoon need not 
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be counted as the " attendance," so much 
resented in idea by Mrs. Banks, and 
knocked at the door as Mrs. Ehnhurst 
went down the stairs. 

"Come in," said a weary voice from 
within; and, so invited, she entered at 
once. 

The room, poor and scantily furnished 
though it was, was exquisitely neat ; and on 
a sort of couch made by the extension of an 
old horsehair mattrass upon two rough 
deal boxes, lay a girl of about eight and 
twenty, covered with a coarse woollen 
shawl. There was a look of education and 
thoughtfulness in her face, which in a 
moment impressed Martha with respect; 
while, at the same time, an occasional ex- 
pression of weariness and anxiety kindled 
the sympathies which in our Winthrop 
maiden's case had been repressed by the 
harshness of her outer life, but had by 
no means been extinguished. 

"You're the new servant, I suppose," 
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said the stranger, taking in at a glance all 
that showed itself in Martha's appearance 
of sturdy straightforward homeliness. 

" Yes," replied Martha, hardly knowing 
how to begin advances; "I've been here 
ever since Wednesday ; but I didn't know 
anything about your being up here." 

" It's hardly likely you would," replied 
the invalid ; " we're only top attics," she 
added, with a half smile ; " I hardly think 
Mrs. Banks knows my name." 

" I knew your mother was Elmhurst," 
said Martha ; " but she never spoke to me 
till to-day, and I didn't dare to look in 
without asking." 

" No one ever does look in," was the 
answer ; " little Hannah, that went away 
last week, did, now an4 then, when she 
had a chance ; but she couldn't stand the 
work. How do you get on ? " 

Martha said that she got on middling, — 
it all seemed very strange at first; and 
Mrs. Banks seemed easily put out. Then 
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she added, by way of excuse, — for certain 
thoughts belonging to the last hour had 
made her feelings towards her mistress 
and every one else gentler than before, — 
" country ways are diBFerent to town ways, 
I suppose." 

"You're from the country, then? " said 
the sick girl inquiringly; and Martha 
replied that she was — ^that, in fact, she 
was " out of Norfolk." 

" I'm from the country, too," she went 
on. " My name's Kiite — £i.te Elmhurst. 
I used to live away in Somersetshire, 
down amongst the hills, before father 
died. I sometimes think I'd give every- 
thing in the world to be down in the 
country again." 

"It seems quite diflferent here," re-^ 
joined Martha» by way of saying some- 
thing. 

" It's the roar," said Kate ; " the roar of 
the city which never stops. I lie here 
wondering how it felt to be quite still, — 
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to hear nothing but stillness, — and then I 
sometimes feel as if I shall go crazy just 
for a minute's quiet. There's less noise 
Sundays; but all the same, there's no 
silence — no quiet." 

" Have you been long here 1 " asked 
Martha, with a sort of shyness over her on 
occasion of almost her first visit to a sick bed. 

"Two years laid up. Pather died five 
years ago. He was a gardener. And 
then mother and me thought we'd get on 
better up here, and she went out to 
needlework, and I worked at a factory. 
The people where we lodged at first 
behaved badly to us, and we got poorer 
and poorer; and then I was ill and 
couldn't work; and now mother she 
keeps on trying to get enough for us both, 
and brings me a little work when she can 
get it ; but it's only a very little, after 
all." 

** rm so sorry," said Martha, with true 
womanly pity coming into her dark grey 
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eyes, "I wish I could do anything for 
you. What laid you up ? " 

"Biscuits," was the answer, as E^te 
wearily changed her position. 

"Biscuits!" exclauned Martha, who 
endeavoured in vain to rememher any 
form of illness of which she had ever 
heard having hiscuits as a symptom. 

"Yes; I worked at the biscuit-mills. 
It was a long way to walk, and I wasn't 
strong. I think I over-walked very often. 
My work was among the packers, and 
though it didn't seem hard to look on at, 
it was hard for me. I was at it from 
seven in the morning till six in the 
evening. The people weren't unkind to 
me, but it was the stooping all day in the 
hot room, full of people and noise, that 
seemed to tire me out. Then mother was 
taken ill, and I sat up with her all night. 
I couldn't aflPbrd to be with her by day, 
for my six shillings a week was all we had 
to live on. And then when she got better, 
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I was taken ill, and they said it was my 
back, and I know they said I'd never get 
well again. I was very ill at first, and a 
sort of fever came on me, and by times I 
was delirious. And all through I never 
seemed to see anything but biscuits. 
Every noise was biscuits mixing, or being 
poured out over me, or weighing for the 
tins and not coming right. I used to 
think I was packing and couldn't get 
them into the boxes; or hungry, and 
couldn't get anything to eat but 
biscuits; or, worse still, thirsty, and 
they'd give me biscuits instead of 
water. I hope I'll never have such 
a time again. When I got better, I 
found I couldn't get about, and mother 
got this room cheap, and she has to work 
for both of us." 

Martha listened with deepest interest. 
" It must have been dreadful," she said ; 
and then, with a sudden expression of 
sympathy, of which in her shyness she 

I 2 
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almost felt ashamed, she added, '' it must 
feel so long lying here all day," 

** Yes, it does," said Kate — " very long. 
I heax you stirring, and going up and 
down stairs, and I try to rememher 
what it feels like to get about. I know 
nearly aU that goes on by putting 
things together — footsteps, and knocks 
at the door, and bells ringing, and Mrs. 
Banks calling out on the stairs, and the 
other people's voices; and then I think 
how much strength there is in the 
world — how many people that can walk 
about without ever troubling to think 
of it — while I'm obliged to see mother 
work for us both. That's the hardest 
of all to bear. She's getting old, and 
it's heavy for her, though I'm not 
much to keep. And then I seem to 
long for some one to come in and say 
a word to me while she's out. I've 
been wondering what sort you were; 
and just now I heard you singing, all 
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quiet to yourself, a bit of a hymn like 
we had at our home in the country, 
and I said to mother, Ask her to 
come in.'' 

Martha's eyes glistened with pleasure. 
"It's what we had at my home in 
the country on Christmas-day — only last 
week," she said. "O, I wish you knew 
Winthrop, and our church and Mrs. 
Estridge — she'd come to see you, and 
you'd like her ever so much." 

"They say there's a district lady 
comes round here," said Kate. " Hannah 
told me so; but Mrs. Banks doesn't care 
for her coming in. Hannah said that 
once she only called out to her from 
the back stairs, * Nothing to-day, thank 
you,' just as if she'd been a trades- 
person; and that she told her she 
needn't mind leaving books, as she 
hadn't time to read them. I wish 
district ladies would ask for the lodgers. 
I asked Hannah to beg her to come 
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up to me; but she was afraid of her 
mistress' scolding her." 

'*ril ask her to come up," said 
Martha, with the first sudden r^olutiou 
that she had ever made in her mind. 
*'I daresay it can be managed; and 
Kate, I'd like to look in now and 
then — ^just when I'm going by, and do 
up your fire, and tell you what I'm 
about. I'm so sorry for you," she 
added. 

Kate looked as if the sympathy of 
the new visitor was very pleasant to 
her. "I'll tell you what I'd like you 
to do now," she said; "I'd like you 
to sing that Christmas hymn to me, 
I used to sing in the choir in our 
church at home, and to deck, it up 
with holly and ivy ; and then we used 
to have hymns and carols up at the 
Rectory. I think of it now sometimes 
when the time comes round; and 0, 
Martha, do you know I'm sometimes 
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rebelKous. You don't know what it's 
like to see mother work for me, or to 
think that if things had been different, 
I might have kept well and strong. 
I used to read tracts about sick people, 
and now, do you know, they sometimes 
make me worse. Those in the tracts 
are always good, and always happy, and 
say they don't feel lonely, and that 
they wouldn't be well again if they 
could ; and I'm quite different. I'd give 
everything in the world to be well 
again. I think of it all day. Waking 
in the morning's the worst— waking up 
to know that I can't get up — that 
every day'U be the same tUl I die, 
unless mother dies first, and then I'll 
go to the workhouse. I'd like a book 
about people who are ill and can't get 
about, and are longing to get well 
again." 

Martha hardly knew what to say, so 
she set to work at remembering the 
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Christmafi hymn, and Kate took up the 
tune with a soft sweet second, as far as 
the words 

" Life and light to all He brings, 
Shines with healing in His winga" 

Then her voice faltered, as she recalled 
the country days of her childhood, 
and the church in which she had for- 
merly sung them, and she whispered 
out, — " But there's not the life and light 
and healing to me, Martha." 

Martha didn't know what to say. 
The tears were up in her own eyes, as 
she sat on the floor by Kate's couch. 
At last, however, the silence was broken 
by the sound of the chimes, pouring in 
as with comforting voice for the weary 
girl lying there in her sorrow. 

" They're just like ours used to be 
at Ockley Coombe," she said, seeing that 
Martha kindled at the sound. 

"And they're just like ours at Win- 
throp," echoed her companion joyfully; 
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and then, as if with a new thought, she 
told £ate about Mrs. Estridge, and about 
the Unspeakable Gift, and about Mary 
Lee, and about the message in the 
letter, and how they were to keep the 
Christmas chime always going in thdr 
hearts, and about how she thought that 
Jesus would help them to do it if they 
tried. 

"And do you keep it going?'* asked 
Kate — "here with all your work to do, 
and Mrs. iBanks after you all day ? '' 

" I try — ^at least, I want to try," was 
Martha's somewhat timid reply. **rm 
sure we can, if He helps us." 

" It's easier for people who can get 
about," said Kate, wearily; "I could, 
perhaps, if I was strong again. I know 
about it. Mother's a Christian. She prays 
by me every night, and leaves me the Bible 
to read every morning. I was confirmed, 
and I thought I was a Christian too ; but 
when I can't feel to say, * Thy will be 
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done/ I think I'm not. And yet — and 
yet — ^Martha, I long to feel the Unspeak- 
able ,Gift like mother does; and I pray 
here, when I'm all alone, for God to help 
me. Sometimes I think if I was in the 
country again, and still, I could be more 
willing ; and at night sometimes, when I 
can't sleep, and when I hear all the roar 
of the city, I look up where the stars are, 
and I think it's all country up there — ^it's 
all quiet and still up in the sky — ^the smoke 
and noise of the world can't get up there. 
And a sort of peace comes into my heart, 
thinking thatHe's there, and thatHe'll care. 
But that's only now and then," she added, 
wearily, " and then I'm as bad as ever." 

"It must be very hard," said Martha 
again ; " and yet — " 

Well; and yet what?" 

Why, if you could keep the chime 
going too, and thank Him in your heart, 
it seems to me as if — as if He'd be so 
pleased. It'll be better than mine, for 
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He must know how much harder it is for 
sick people. I can fancy He'd like it as 
much as the angels' music, and it would 
be such a great thing for you to he doing 
it up here — ^keeping it going in your heart 
all by yourself." 

Martha felt quite ashamed at having 
said more than she had ever said in her 
life of what was in her thoughts. But the 
true woman's nature of sympathy and ten- 
derness had been drawn out in her by the 
sight of weariness and sickness ; and, more- 
over, her separation from home, her being 
cut off from the help and encouragement 
which she had previously known to fight 
her way amongst strangers, had done more 
in a few days to bring out independence 
of thought and action than had years of 
her quiet Winthrop life. She sat quite 
still by Kate's side, wishing that she could 
be a comforter to her in her trouble, tmtil 
the warning sound of Mrs. Banks' voice, 
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as she returned from her visits, roused her 
to her feet. 

But as she wished her new friend good- 
bye, there was a look of more rest in Kate's 
face than there had been at the first, and 
she returned the farewell with the words, 
" ril try too, Martha. Well both try to- 
gether to keep the chime going in our 
hearts — the Christmas chime. You look 
in, and remind me now and then, that I 
may try and say always, * Thanks be unto 
God for His Unspeakable Gift/ I be- 
lieve it's a step to saying, ' Thy will be 
done/ " 



C!HAPTER VI. 

MASTHA FENDS THE COAI£ HEAYIEB. 

Solomon said truly that '^a oontiiiiial 
dropping in a yeiy rainy day and a con- 
tentious woman are alike ;" but, if I had 
my choice, I would of the two yery much 
prefer the rainy day. 

I think Martha would have preferred it 
too; for, hard as she worked, and earnestly 
as she endearonred to do her best, Mrs. 
Banks seemed to pendst in the belief that 
she had on hand a perpetual design of 
wrongHloing, and that nothing butacease- 
less succession of fC9r>ldings and threaten- 
ings on her part would in anywise prevail 
to keep her handmaiden from breaking 
dishes, gosnpping with the milkman^ pur- 
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loining remains of repasts belonging to 
the front parlours, neglecting her duties 
in cleaning and dusting, or, in fact, from 
committing any misdemeanours into which 
she could possibly be led astray. 

Still the weeks passed on ; and it was 
not until she had been for three or four 
months in London that Martha began to 
wonder why she always felt' tired. It 
seemed so odd, she thought ; and she wished 
that it wasn't so hard to get up in the 
morning, and fancied that the coals must 
be of a heavier sort than the first, only, 
then, the water couldn't have grown 
heavier too. 

During these weeks she had been several 
times to church in the evening, Mrs. Elm- 
hurst having come forward in her behalf, 
and promised to see to the lodgers' sup- 
pers, if Martha might be spared. And 
she had gone to the church with the 
chimes, and had felt home-like and happy 
as the well-known words were spoken, and 
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the psahn sung, whicli she liked best of 
all, in which it says, " With His own right 
hand and with His holy arm hath He 
gotten Himself the victory." 

And, one evening, the festival shadowed 
forth in promise by Mrs. Purkiss on her 
j&rst night in London, came to pass ; and 
Eliza from Notting-hill, and Jane from her 
situation in Bloomsbury, were invited to 
tea at the house of the general decorator's 
hospitable little wife, and were regaled, 
as promised, with buttered toast, and with 
many other good things. And though Mrs. 
Banks at first steadily refused to give 
Martha an evening out, yet, when Mrs. 
Purkiss herself called to proffer her re- 
quest, she at last consented — only taking 
out the indulgence granted to the young 
maid-of-all-work in a double indulgence 
of her own tongue, and winding up her 
scolding over Martha's first breakage with 
the frequent threat, " Talk of going out 
to tea-parties, I'll tea-party you if I have 
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you coming to me with another glass 
broken, which it cost sevenpence three 
farthings, if it cost a penny. Ton mind, 
I shall stop it of your quarter's wages 
the next time you look to be paid." 

Martha waa well-pleased to see her sis- 
ters, and to talk over Winthrop news with 
them; and she waa rather surprised at 
finding them so tall, and with an air of ex- 
perience, and a fearless knowledge of 
town ways, to which she thought it un- 
likely she could ever attain. They told 
her that she was growing thin, and ad- 
vised her to better herself— an idea which 
had never for a moment dawned on her 
mind as a possibiKty. She thought of 
their words very deeply as she walked 
home; but the remembrance of Kate 
Elmhurst was quite enough to put such 
an idea out of her head. 

Por, indeed, to the invalid girl she had 
come to be such a help and comfort as she 
could never have hoped to be to anyone. 
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She could seldom sit with her, except on 
Sunday afternoons; but daily, and many 
times a day, she would look in for a moment, 
make up the fire, arrange her pillows, or 
speak a brave, cheery word of comfort, 
which helped Kate to fight her own harder 
battle — to toil in roMdng, though the wind 
might be contrary, against the waves and 
breakers which surround the tranquil 
haven of resignation, over which is the 
inscription, " Thy will be done." 

Yes, Martha was keeping the chime 
going in her heart, and it filled it more 
than the sound of Mrs. Banks' voice, or 
than the roar and turmoil of the great 
city around her. 

Then a great joy had one day come to 
her — a letter, bearing a Norfolk post- 
mark, and signed "E. Estridge/' How 
Martha's heart throbbed as she read the 
letter ! How she wondered whether any- 
one in the whole of London could boast 
of such a prize, and laid it beside her bed 
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at night, and read it when she woke up in 
the morning ! How she showed it to Eate 
and her mother, and kept a little festival 
in her heart on occasion of such an accession 
to her treasures ! How trifling appeared 
the troubles of her everyday life, and 
Mrs. Banks' scoldings, and the lodgers' 
impatient rings! Had she not that in 
her possession which had lit up quite an 
illumination of joy and pleasure within? 
Had not Mrs, Estridge — ^a lady, who had 
so many to think of — remembered her, 
Martha Brooke, a poor, awkward maid-of- 
all-work, and cared for her enough to 
write her a letter all for herself? Every 
word, as Martha said to herself, was 
written expressly for her ; she must have 
thought of her all the time she was 
writing — all the time, indeed, that " she was 
making up the letter to write it." How 
could she be thankful enough, or tell Mrs. 
Estridge sufficiently what a bank-note of 
joy it had been to her, or make her a little 
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bit understand, what she would have been 
far too shy to say in words, that she 
thought of her and prayed for her day 
and night; that the remembrance of 
every word she had ever spoken to her 
was in her heart; that the thought of 
those words was helping her on in her 
fight and in her stru^le to be a Christian, 
even when it was hardest ; that to be with 
her once more was her dearest earthly 
wish, cherished in the midst of much clean- 
ing and scrubbing by day, and of Winthrop 
dreams by night. 

The letter which so filled Martha's heart 
with rejoicing was as follows : — 

" Wmthrop Rectory ^ 
" March 27. 

" Dear Martha, 

" I am sure you are often thinking of 
Winthrop and of all your friends here ; 
and I think it will please you to have a 
few lines from me, to tell you that we re- 

k2 
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member you, and talk of you very often 
too. I was with your mother a few days 
ago, and she told me that she had heard 
from you, and that you were in the same 
place in Southwark to which you went at 
first ; and that you had seen Eliza and Jane, 
and that they were both well. I am so 
glad that you have met, for London is 
such a great city, that I can fancy your 
feeling a little bit sorrowful and lonely at 
having no one belonging to you at hand. 

" We think of you so often in the Bible 
class, and I miss your voice in the choir on 
Sundays, and hope that some day or other, 
when you get a holiday, I shall have you 
with me again. I have taken Kezia into 
the Bible class now, and I think your bro- 
ther Willy will be able to join the singing- 
class by-and-bye. I do not think there 
have been any other changes since you 
left home. Spring is beginning to appear 
even in our cold part of the world ; and 
Miss Gracie has just brought me in some 
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violets, of which I send you a few as mes- 
sengers from Winthrop. 

" And now, dear Martha, I must tejl you 
how earnestly I desire for you that, though 
separated from your friends here, you may 
feel that the true and unchanging Friend 
is always near you. I daresay things are 
not always smooth with you — He often 
sees it good for us that we should be led 
in rough paths ; but if we give our hands 
into His, He will show us that He is lead- 
ing us forth by the right way to the city 
of habitation. Never be satisfied with 
just being called a Christian — ^with merely 
knowing ahcmt Christ, instead of knowing 
him for your own Saviour. It makes 
everything so different when we think all 
day long, ' I may do this for Jesus. I may 
get through my common every-day work 
well, and with all my heart, to please 
Him. I may refuse to speak this angry 
word, because He would not like it.' I 
find that this thought helps me in my 
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work, and I like to think that you and I 
are together in trying to serve Him and 
love Him and please Him, and I hope that 
we shall be together with Him in heaven. 
I think I must give you this message be- 
fore I close: — 'To him that overcometh 
will I give a crown of life.' 

" I have only time to say that Mr. Est- 
ridge sends you his best wishes, and to 
remain, dear Martha, 

" Your very true friend, 
"E. EsTRmaE." 

It was not a long letter, but there was 
that in it which filled the young servant 
with surprise and joy. That she and Mrs. 
Estridge should be together in anything — 
that she should write as if they two were 
fighting side by side, shoulder to shoulder, 
in Jesus Christ's army — seemed quite a 
fresh spring of happiness. And then those 
violets ! To think of her putting them into 
the letter, just as if she had been writing to 
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a lady like herself! Winthrop violets, 
gathered hy Miss Grace, and actually sent 
to her hy Mrs. Estridge. The Queen her- 
self, if on terms of correspondence with the 
Rector's wife (and Martha would not 
have been at all surprised had this been 
the case), could not he treated more con- 
siderately. The violets were put into warm 
water, and revived, and were kept in 
Kate's room for a little while, and then 
were taken away and dried, and put in 
Martha's Bible as precious relics. 

And Mrs. Estridge's letter did yet more 
for the country girl. There was something 
in its tone which roused her self-respect. 
Unconsciously, there came to her a touch 
of womanly dignity, so that Kate and 
her mother said she had grown ever so 
much older in her ways, and Mrs. Banks 
now and then asked herself what it was 
about the girl that was diflferent from 
others. Mrs. Estridge's words, telling her 
that she was missed at Winthrop, had a 
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great deal to say to it ; but a sense of com- 
munion and kinship with a higher Eriend, 
far more than anything else, seemed to 
keep Martha in a pavilion from the strife 
of tongues, and to lift her heart now and 
then into a sense of unspeakable quietness 
and peace. 

And so, as we have said, winter was 
giving place to spring, and violets and 
sickly-looking primroses, with blacks from 
London chimneys falling thickly upon 
them, instead of the dews of the country, 
were being sold in the streets ; and Martha 
was begiiming to find that the stairs were 
steep and the coals heavy, and the water- 
cans heavier still. 

One very pleasant thing had come to 
pass ; she had found courage, much to her 
own astonishment, to ask the district lady 
to walk up and pay Kate Elmhurst a visit, 
and the latter had discovered that Miss 
Armitage had been in Somersetshire, and 
knew Ockley Coombe, and had loved her 
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directly. And her visitor had spoken to 
her words such as Kate most specially 
needed concerning the high dignity of 
suffering and of patient endurance and of 
cross-hearing, when the love of Jesus is in 
our hearts, and had reminded her that we 
are not to cast the cross and carry the 
care, but to hear the cross and cast the 
care on Him who careth for us. And then 
Xate told her about Martha; and, little 
by little, a firm league and covenant was 
established between the top attics and Miss 
Armitage, who used to find opportunities 
of saying a kind word or two to the young 
servant as she passed her at her work, and 
who one day brought the good news that 
she had found a better place for Mrs. 
Elmhurst, with employers who would, 
when possible, allow her to bring her 
work home. After this, for two days 
in every week, Kate had her mother with 
her. 
It was a Sunday evening, soon after 
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Easter, and Martha had somewhat wearily 
found her way to church. She could not 
think why she felt so tired, or why every- 
thing in the service seemed to be going on 
outside her like a dream ; and then, when 
the sermon began, she found that her eyes 
were growing very heavy, and gradually 
everything faded away into a confiised 
vision of Winthrop, and Mill-street, and 
Mrs. Banks ; while the organ in the church 
sounded like a storm threatening to burst 
over her head. 

When Mrs. Orummie, the pew-opener, 
made her rounds after service was over, to 
put out lights, to shut pew-doors, and to 
take into custody stray pocket-handker- 
chiefs and smelling-bottles which might 
have been left behind, she was surprised to 
find Martha, whom she had often noticed as 
a reverent, quiet attendant at church, fast 
asleep in the comer of one of the free 
seats. 

In Mrs. Crummie's composition two some- 
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times conflicting natures were strongly 
developed : as a woman, she looked com- 
passionately on the weary face ; as a pew- 
opener, shjB felt it her duty to regard the 
matter of going to sleep in church from 
an official point of view. 

" Young woman," she said, in a serious 
tone — " young woman, you'd better wake 
up." Then, when Martha hastily started, 
being touched by Mrs. Crummie on the 
shoulder, she was unable to resist a kindly 
impulse to add, " You're very tired, my 
dear; you'd best go home and get to 
sleep." 

"I suppose I am," returned Martha, 
rousing up, and then, realizing where 
she was, adding humbly, "I beg your 
pardon, ma'am ; I can't think what came 
over me to make me so tired. I don't 
think I ever went to sleep in church 
before." 

" It's a bad habit," said Mrs. Crummie, 
speaking then as a pew-opener ; " I always 
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say Eutychus is an example to such as 
does. Think if you was in a front gallery, 
or even in the body, instead of free seats, 
how bad it would look ! Indeed, I don't 
like to see it anywhere along my aisle, 
and there isn't need with such a minister 
as ours. This looks as if it belonged to 
one of the pews in the body," she conti- 
nued, darting at a pocket-handkerchief 
which had been dropped by some passer- 
by ; " hem-stitched and scented, and 
'Rosalie' worked in flowers at the 
comer; that's no free-seat handkerchief, 
and it'll have to be claimed next Sun- 
day." 

By which time Mrs. Orummie and 
Martha were out in' the porch, and the 
good lady was no longer a pew-opener, 
but a kind motherly little woman who 
told Martha she looked so tired that 
she'd like to take her home and give 
her a cup of tea if her house were not 
too far off; failing which, she announced 
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her determination to walk tnth her as 
far as Mill Street, "for you look most 
worn out, my dear; that's what you 
do." 

"I feel queer all over to-night," said 
Martha ; " I can't make it out ; my knees 
seem to give in, and. things seem going 
round in my head — " 

"It's a chill, my dear," said Mrs. 
Crummie, confidently; "chamomile tea, 
warm, or a little gruel, and a hot bath 
going to bed, '11 set you up if anything 
wiU." 

"I don't know," answered Martha; 
" I'm not i?ure whether lying quiet isn't 
what I seem to want most, if missus 
will let me go to bed." 

"You're tired out — ^that's what you 
are,'* repeated good Mrs. Crummie, 
looking her companion full in the 
face as they passed a lamp-post; "I 
believe that quiet and a glass of wine, 
now, elder wine, warmed, with a little 
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spice in it, would be as good as the 
chamomile tea for you." 

Martha inwardly thought it might he 
much better, and went on to imagine 
what Mrs. Banks' reception of a request 
for elder wine, with a little spice in it, 
might be, should the idea be brought before 
her; and then, as she came to the 
door, she thanked her new friend for 
the kindness, and with what strength 
she had got up the steps into the house. 

" Foor thing ! " said Mrs. Crummie to 
herself, "she's getting done up like 
most of them. If only mothers knew 
what girls have to meet of overwork 
in them lodging-houses, they wouldn't 
send them off all alone and unbefriended 
like. I know I wouldn't if I had a girl 
of my own." 

Whereupon Mrs. Crummie went home, 
and had a little Sunday supper over 
the fire which had been expected to 
keep itself in in her absence, and 
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which had answered to the expectation, 
and found out the clergyman's text in 
the large Bible by the help of her 
spectacles; having done which, she went 
to bed. 

Martha meantime asked herself whether 
the world and the people in it were 
always divided into three divisions, 
first class, second class, -and third class ; 
parlours, up-stairs, and attics; body, 
gallery, and free seats— Miss Graham 
and B/Osalie in the first, and maids of 
all work in the last; and then she felt 
a difficulty in getting to her room, and 
had to call Mrs. Elmhurst to her aid, 
and had a strange weary night of tossing 
and sleeplessness, and in the morning 
was obliged to own that she could not 
get up, and lay still, wondering whether 
she was very ill, and what could be the 
matter, and in a confused way hoping 
that some one would get the lodgers their 
breakfasts, and that Mrs. Banks would 
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not turn her out of doors because she 
could not work. 

Mrs. Banks was, however, very angry. 
She had no notion of any people under 
'front parlours giving themselves airs and 
taking to their beds, and declared that 
Martha should go at once to the Hospital, 
for which she would get a ticket that 
morning through the district lady. 
" For," she added, " district ladies is good 
for some things, which one never sees 
one coming along without a look in her 
face and outward garments telling of 
an insight into coals and blankets 
such as is right for the poor, not to 
mention letters for hospitals if such can 
be got for those as should be sent 
there." 

But it so happened — ^how Martha could 
hardly make out — that Miss Armitage's 
visit did not result in sending her to the 
hospital, and that Mrs. Banks remembered 
how a niece of hers "by the name of 
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Sarah Ann was looking out to better 
herself, and might come in for a week 
or so to take the other girl's place if ,she 
chose to make haste and get about 
again;" and that Mrs. Elmhurst's work 
was brought home oftener than twice a 
week, so that she was able to care for 
Martha more kindly than she had ever 
been cared for before. 

Her mistress only once came upstairs to 
reproach her for "taking on," and to" wonder 
what girls was made of that they must turn 
fine ladies after a week's bustling about ;" at 
the conclusion of which strain of exhorta- 
tion, even Mrs. Banks was impelled by 
the sight of the pale, weary face beneath 
her to wind up in somewhat gentler 
fashion, "which nevertheless if you'll be 
a good girl and pluck up pretty soon, 
I'll keep the place open for you without 
making any change. Sarah Ann, now, 
she's as strong as a church-pillar, but 
she's as hard to move, and as hardened to 

L 
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waste and riot. Though she's my own 
flesh and hlood," continued her relative, 
with quite a virtuous tone of condemnar 
tion in her voice, " I couldn't say nothing 
else of her. It was only yesterday even- 
ing I found her eating hot toast and 
hutter; which I toast-and-buttered her 
pretty well, I can tell you." 

And this confidence to Martha con- 
cerning Sarah Ann's taste for toast and 
butter — although the illustration hur- 
riedly selected of the church-pillar was 
difficult to carry out in all its bear- 
ings — seemed to form quite a link be- 
tween Mrs. Banks and her young servant ; 
and she left the latter greatly cheered, 
and with a hope that her mistress would 
for this once pass over her "taking on. 
and being ill." 

Then followed a very peaceful fort- 
night in the region of the top-attics. 
Martha was astonished to find that she 
had so many friends in London. For 
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kind little Mrs. Purkiss came to see her, 
having heard of her heing ill through Mrs. 
Elmhurst, who had one day left word of 
the same at the general decorator's : and 
she brought with her a nice cup of jelly, 
aud some eggs laid by her own fowls, and 
a general atmosphere of cheeriness and 
hopefulness which seemed to fill the room 
like a fresh breeze. And then Eliza, 
her own sister, came to visit her ; 
and Mrs. .Banks was quite surprised to 
find that Martha's sister was so capable a 
young servant, "holding a position," as 
she expressed it afterwards to Mrs. 
Smythe, "in a first-rate family:" and 
Eliza was for writing home to Winthrop ; 
but Martha did not wish to "put them 
about just for her." 

And after a few days, she was able to 
go into Kate's room, and to lie on the bed 
there, and read with her, and talk with 
her, and now and then to sleep quite 
undisturbedly for hours, while rest did 

L 2 
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its work towards restoring her strength. 
And the spring hreezes came in at the 
window, bringing messages, Kate said, 
from Somersetshire, and Martha said, 
from Norfolk ; and young sparrows twit- 
tered on the roofs ; and often Miss Armi- 
tage came to them, and sometimes sang to 
the two girls, while their voices joined in 
with hers, so that, as she observed, ** they 
made quite a choir ; " and the chimes now 
and then sounded through the upper 
chamber, so that when Martha was able 
once more to go to her work, and to return 
to the hurry and bustle downstairs, it 
seemed to her as if a quiet restful time 
of peace were over to which she would 
look back always as to a Sunday in her 
life. - 



CHAPTER VII. 



MARTHA HAS VISITORS. 

It happened shortly after that Mrs. Banks 
was laid up; and very much was she 
surprised at herself for being thus sub- 
jected to the vicissitudes of life like any 
one else. And one morning Martha came 
in to Mrs. Elmhurst, imploring her to see 
about the front parlour's breakfast, as her 
mistress said she was " all of one throb," 
and couldn't fancy anything but a cup of 
tea, which she must bring up to her at 
once. After which, she was sent forth to 
secure once more the services of Sarah 
Ann, who, it appeared, had not yet 
succeeded in bettering herself, and who 
was invited to come and help in the house, 
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there being, however, a distinct clause in 
the agreement whereby she was to hold 
herself honourably bound to abstain from 
any recurring temptations to indulgence 
in buttered toast. 

It was wonderful, everybody said, how 
well the house went on. New re- 
sponsibilities seemed to develop in Martha 
qualities of self-reliance and quiet wo- 
manly capability which, at first sight, her 
friends would hardly have suspected her 
of possessing; and people reflected that 
her mistress gave herself much unne- 
cessary expense in the matter of words, 
as things settled themselves in quite a 
satisfactory manner without there seeming 
to be any necessity for so much scolding 
about them. 

I think that a perpetual liability to 
being scolded and found fault with has 
one of two eflPects. Either it hardens the 
temper into a sort of dull or impatient 
sullenness ; or it renders it, from the very 
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fact of constant snflfering, tender and 
considerate in all dealings with others, 
which may possibly be the result of expe- 
rimentally knowing the value of a kind 
and sympathising word. The last of these 
two eflFects showed itself in Martha's 
conduct towards her small world without ; 
so that Kate, upstairs, and Sarah Ann, 
down-stairs, thought a great deal more of 
our Norfolk maiden's presence than she at 
all suspected. 

And in one of these days, a sudden and 
unwonted knock brought her hastily to 
the house-door, and with an almost cry of 
surprise, she found herself face to face 
with Mr. and Mrs. Estridge, who, standing 
on the door-step, and wearing respectively 
hat and coat, and bonnet and shawl, were, 
she immediately concluded, not a vision, 
but actual Winthrop realities. 

What a comfort that Mrs. and Miss 
Smythe were out for the day, and that 
Martha could fearlessly show her visitors 
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into their parlour ! "What a comfort that 
Sarah Aim was well-disposed towards her, 
and, having listened at the bottom of the 
stairs to the strange greetings, was pre- 
pared to answer Martha's hurried whisper 
down the same flight, "You'll turn the 
joint, won't you?" with a comprehen- 
sive " All right, I'll see to everything ! " 

And then the Winthrop girl went in to 
the front parlour, and realised that to see 
her, Martha Brooke, these friends had 
come miles across London — that nothing 
else had brought them down into South- 
wark but the desire to visit and cheer the 
young maid-of-all-work, " whom they had 
not forgotten," as she said to herself, 
" in all their greatness." 

O if only she were less tongue-tied ! O if 
only she could tell Mrs. Estridge how she 
thanked her, and loved her, jand cared for 
her! As it was, she could only muster 
courage to ask for her parents, and to 
utter confused words of humble gratitude. 
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and then, all of a sudden — she supposed 
because she had been ill and was still 
weak and foolish — she found, as she 
thanked Mrs. Estridge for the photograph 
she had brought her of Winthrop church, 
that her voice was getting beyond control, 
and that tears were coming thickly into 
her eyes, and a hurried sob or two for a 
minute entirely checked every possibility 
of utterance. 

Then her friends talked to her, and Mrs. 
Estridge told her Winthrop news of her 
class companions, and of her brothers and 
sisters ; and after awhile, she found herself 
able to speak more freely ; and when they 
thought that she looked thin and worn, she 
told them how she had been ill, and 
about Miss Armitage and Kate and Mrs. 
Elmhurst; and at last, actually found 
herself saying how she had missed her 
Winthrop Sundays, and longed to be once 
more at the Rectory class. 

"But you keep up? " answered Mrs. 
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Estridge, with her hand upon her shoulder 
in the same kindly fashion which she 
rememhered so well and had thought of 
so often, " You are trying to serve Jesus 
Christ, dear child, and to he His faithful 
soldier and servant in all the husy hurry 
and work of your life ? I hope you are 
looking to HinoL, Martha." 

And then with a sort of smile through 
her tears, Martha looked up, and said, 
" I'm trying to keep the Christmas chimes 
going in my heart, like the message said 
that you gave us, ma'am. Sometimes when 
I'm dull and tired I feel as if I must give 
in; hut then I say to myself I'm to 
keep it always going — ' Thanks he to Gkxi 
for His Unspeakahle Gift' — and that seems 
to set me up." 

The visit did not end in the front par- 
lour. Martha hrought them to see Kate, 
and Kate's eyes lighted up when she 
knew who the visitors were, and while Mr. 
Estridge talked to the girls ahout the strug- 
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gle and the weariness and the difficulties 
here which are but for a little while, and 
about the great joy laid up which is 
reserved unto the Lord's people for ever. 
And then he knelt down, and thanked 
God for the Unspeakable Gift, and asked 
that they might always be living as those 
who have tasted of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and prayed for the 
sick, and the weary, and the hard-working, 
that they might come unto Him and find 
rest for their souls. And then that 
golden hour in Martha's life came to an 
end, and her Mends left her; and she 
watched them, until, turning round the 
corner of Millnstreet, they nodded a last 
good bye to her, and went their way. 

And Martha went back to her work; 
and found that Sarah Ann had been true 
to her and to the joint, and that it was 
time to lay the cloth in the front parlour. 
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As Mr. and Mrs. Estridge walked 
away they were for a few minutes very 
silent. Then Mr. Estridge looked into 
his wife's face, and saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

"Good little Martha!" he said; "how 
little one could expect to find such a girl 
out of the Brookes' cottage." 

"Charles," answered his wife, after a 
pause, " I feel as if Martha had taught me 
more than I ever taught her. I shall never 
hear our Winthrop bells now without 
thinking of her, in all the hurry and care of 
that rough life of hers trying to keep the 
Christmas chimes ringing. It will help 
me to do it when I think of her. If only — 
if only one could think every day more of 
the greatness of the Unspeakable Gift ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LAST WORDS. 

I KNOW that my story may be called 
unfinished. It is so because it is true. 
In a busy and thronged London district, 
and in a busy and thronged house, a little 
maid-of-all-work is still trying to keep the 
chime going in her heart — ^is still trying 
to show forth praise not only with her 
lips, but in her life. 

And would not this busy and thronged 
world, this great lodging-house in which 
for a time we have our habitation, be to 
many who read these pages a happier and 
a better place could they have constantly 
in their minds the greatness of the " Un- 
speakable Gift," the belief in a real pre- 
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sent, living, loving Saviour ; could they, 
too, Veep the chimes of joy and thanks- 
giving always ringing. 

Bti8y workerSy in whatever station of 
life you may be placed, who have found 
time to read these words, shall not 
they sound in your hearts? There is 
room in them for the clang and uproar of 
the world's noise and tumult : is there not 
room for the sweet cadence of peace and 
thanksgiving which follows the admission 
of Jesus, and which rings in the 
true Christmas-tide of the soul? It 
may be that you are at the head of a 
family, and have calls and claims and in- 
terruptions on every side, and " many 
coming and going,'' so that sometimes you 
seem to have " no leisure to tarry so much 
as to eat." Or it may be that you are a 
servant, always busy, often tired, some- 
times overtasked; or possibly you are a 
boy or girl at school, and have your time 
portioned out for you, and find that every 
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moment is folly occupied. Still, let the 
chime ring in your hearts. Ask the Lord 
Jesus Christ to come to you Himself. 
Make time for Him, for whatever else you 
may find no leisure. " What shall it pro- 
fit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?" He wants to he 
the Friend of your husy hours. He wants 
to make your work light by making your 
heart light. He wants to make your com- 
mon every-day service holy and heautifal 
and happy service, by letting you do all 
as for Him. He wants to share, and 
help you in, all your work, and to prove 
to you that He is a true and present 
Saviour. 

It may be that you are specially engaged 
in sacred work ; that you are a teacher, a 
district visitor, a much-employed vineyard 
labourer. O, should not those thus occu- 
pied be very earnest in making sure that 
the chime is ringing in their hearts ? Is 
not something of the peace which should 
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come with the constantly realized posses- 
sion of the Unspeakable Gift endangered 
by the too great hurry of our days — ^by 
the eflPort to crowd too much into already 
fally employed hours — ^by the mistaken 
idea that to do much^br Christ is the same 
thing as keeping near to Christ? It is 
when we have time to be still, when the 
world is shut out, when our work is 
brought to Him in prayer, when the un- 
seen things of eternity are the vividly 
seen things of our souls, when " there is 
no man found with us save Jesus only," 
that the clear notes of thanksgiving swell 
most joyfully through our hearts, and 

" Sound like the benediction 
Which follows after prayer." 

Perhaps you may be reading this on a 
sick-bed. It may be that you are an in- 
valid, confined to a couch from which you 
will never again rise to health and 
strength, or suflFering in a hospital, or 
weak and failing, and unable for all the 
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work without, which you are longing to un- 
dertake, and which may even be left undone 
because you cannot do it. I think that for 
you it is hardest of all to keep the chimes 
going. I think that to you, if you seek 
to turn mourning into thankfulness, ^the 
message will be most specially sent, " He 
that offereth me praise, he honoureth me." 
I hardly know any victory of faith so 
great as that won by Christ's servants 
when they are able to rejoice in tribula- 
tion ; in weakness to obtain strength ; in 
weariness to lean on an unseen Saviour ; 
during sleepless nights to look beyond to 
the everlasting rest; when all around 
them are busy and in health, to whisper, 
" Even so. Father ; " to pray, saying, " Thy 
will be done," and to exchange the sad 
minor strain, " My purposes are broken 
ofiF," for the trustful song of assurance : 
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His purposes will ripen £ist, 
Unfolding every hour : 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet .will be the flower." 

M 
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It is no light service which you are offer- 
ing to Jesus, dear brother or sister, in 
your hour of weakness, if you are able to 
cry, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him," if you are rejoicing in the Un- 
speakable Gift, and keeping the chime of 
thanksgiving always ringing in your 
heart. 

Perhaps you are poor. Possibly you 
find it hard to keep down anxious fears 
concerning a coming year, or an impend- 
ing difficulty, or to check forebodings 
which will arise in your heart when but 
little comes in, and there seem to crowd 
upon you increasing claims for what you 
have. Then, if you have the Unspeak- 
able Gift, you may take the children's 
privilege, and expect your Pather to care 
for you. A good man once said, " On the 
forehead of every one of God's people are 
inscribed the words, To be provided for'* 
Only trust. " He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how 
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shall He not with Him Jfreely also give us 
all things V* K you have Christ, though 
having nothing, you possess all things. 
God cannot desert you; His gift of a 
Saviour is the pledge that He will give 
you all that you really need. Try and 
cling to Him. He will help you, even in 
your poverty, to set the joy-bells ringuig 
in your heart, and to offer " thanks unto 
"FTiTYi for His Unspeakable Gift." 

It may be that you are lonely — that you 
are away from those dearest to you — that 
you are surrounded by many who cannot 
sympathize with you — that harsh and 
irritating words bring continual uneasi- 
ness and pain to your heart, and that you 
have no one upon whom you can lean for 
companionship and support. Then seek 
these in Jesus. I do not say that it is 
easy to realize the nearness, the love, the 
confidence of an unseen Saviour. I do 
not think it is. But I know that these 
may be, and are, felt by His children who, 
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not having seen, yet have believed. If ia 
the hour of loneliness you are brought 
near to Him — if you are enabled to realize 
the truth of His Word, " Draw nigh to 
God, and He will draw nigh to you," — 
you will arise to find great peace within 
your heart, the song coming from your 
lips, " It is good for me to draw nigh unto 
God," and the chime already sounding in 
unspoken praise. 

ft 

One word more to any reader of these 
pages who may be amongst the bereaved. 
Can there be any joyful strain for you 
until the chimes of heaven welcome you 
to reunion with those — your beloved — 
who have gone before ? Here, where at 
every moment you miss the answering 
voice and look and companionship which 
will never more waken you to a constant 
delight, can you desire or expect any- 
thing beyond submission and the peace of 
resignation ? Is any sound to echo through 
the inner temple of your heart but the 
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secret knell heard in still watches of 
the night, in the early wakings of the 
morning, and in the midst of others' joys 
which seem to ripple rotind in waves of 
gladness, hut between which and your 
secret soul there is a line of separation 
which yon feel can never be passed? 

I think that He who is the Resurrection 
and the life may even to yon bring such 
a sense of the greatness of the Unspeak- 
able Gift, that, " Thanks be unto God," 
will ring through your heart with a joy 
different from all others — that which 
comes from being a partaker with Christ 
of sorrow, and a partaker of His consola- 
tions — that which comes from the inti- 
macy with Him into which grief and be- 
reavement admit His children — that of 
which He Himself spake, saying, "Your 
joy no man taketh from you." 

Yes, we must " keep the chimes going " 
here, in the time of our warfare and 
pilgrimage ; " church bells," as old George 
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Herbert hath it, "above the starres 
hearde." 

And He who hears them above the stars 
is the Same who hath said, "In my Father's 
house are many mansions : I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again and 
receive you unto Myself, that where I am 
there ye may be also.'" 
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